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HIGHLIGHTS 



If present trends«continuc, clranges ca^ie expected in- 



□ Enrollment in all regular public and private elemen^gry and,secondary day 
schools: 

^ • From^d^rnill;t)nin 1973 to 45:2 million in -fPSS. ' • 

□ Degree-credit enrollment in institutions higher education: ^ 

• 'From 8'.5 million in 1973 to 8,9 million in 1983. 

□ High school graduate^rom all public and private secondary day schools: 
^ Frogi 3.1 millioni[n 1973-74 to 2.7 miUion in 1983-84.' 
Bachelor's degrees granted by institutions of higher education: 

• From 977,000 in I973-74.to'l,022,0b0 in 1983-84. 

□ Fulltime-equivalent teachers in all regular public and private ekmentary and 
secondary schools: « 

From 2356,000 in 1973 to 2^45,000 in 1983. • / • 

n Fj^'^me-equivalent instructional staff for resident courses in institutions of 
' ^igber education: , ' ^ 

• From 488,000 in 1973 to 502,000 in 1983. ' 

□ Total- expenditures of alT regular public and private elementary and secondary 
schools: • V . ^ ^ • 

• From S67:asbilIion in 197^-74'to S84.5 bUlion in 1983-84 (in 1973-74 
' dollars). ^ ; * , \ ^ - \ 

□ Total expenditures of institutions of higher education: . ^ 

r • From S35.4 billion in 1973-74 to S45.7 bSlion in 1983-84 (in 1973-74 
dollars). * 
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This publication provides 10-year projections of statistics for elementary and secondary, 
schools and institutions of higher education. These statistics include enrolhnents, graduates, 
teachers, and expenditures. The projectionsr which supersede those shown in Projections of 
Edutaiioml Statistics 7o 1982-83. l973 edition, are based mainly on 1963-64 to 1973-74" 
National Center for Education Statistics'data and cover the fferiod 1974-r75 to 1983-^84 for 
the United States. Table 1 is a summaiy of these pYojections and is available separately in^a 
pocket-sized folder as Statistics ofTK^ndsJrt Education, 1963-6,4 to 1983-84, 1974c>edition. 
lany of these data are available by State for 1973-74 in the National Center for Education 
Statistics publication Digest of Educational Statistics, 19t4 edition, 

"The projections presented hgf^-AisSiune, primarily, that the past 11 years' trends- in 
Enrollment rates, retention rates, class sizes, and per-pupil expenditures will continue (hrou^ 
^ 1983-84. Data concerning projected changes and -the assumptions on which these are based 
appear throughout the main body of this report. Details of the methodology used in Qiaking 
these projections are given in the appendixes. * ' , " 

■ . ,■ , ■ \- .'■ ■ 

' . ^ . ' ^Marjorie O.iChandler, Acting Direcj^or \ 

^ , ^ * Division of Statistical Information and Studies 



SPECIAL NOTE 



Preliminary fall 1974 data on enrollnjent in- institutions of hi^er education were not 
available in tkne to be included in this pujblication. The degree-credit and non-de^ree*credit* 
enrollment projections for 1974 thrbugh-1983 are based on 1963 to" 1973- trends and daiiot 
take into account the preliminary '1974 dEia/ / " » ' 

preliminary figure for 1974 total degree-aedit and ynon-degree-yedit enrollment is 
apptoximately fo.l niillion,^a S^percent increase over the ^973 figure of 9.§miiion. The- 
projection iii table 5 of this publication for t^^tal degree-credit and non-degree-credit enrollment 
is 9.7 million. ' , . ♦ 

Past experience indicates that tile final grand enrollment figtircfor 1^4 will be within' 
1 percent of the lO.l'milljpn figure. Therefore the final figure will undoubtedly b« higher than 
the projection in this publication. 

•At present.it is uncertain what portent this unexpectedly high enrollment figure will hold for 
future enrollments in institutions o^ higher education. The sizes of the 18-year-old cohprts^that 
will be*entering college through 1980 will be fairly stable and then begin to drop off sliarply, 
argtiing against continue*d large enrollment increase^. Therefore, the long-tem projections 
presented in this publication should not be discarded at this time. ' . 
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CHAPTER I 
Introduction and Summary 



This is the 1 1th in a series .of annual projections of data on education, revised each year to 
take account of current information and emerging trends. ^ 

This is the second edition that includes projections of elementary and secondary enrollment 
based on the .series E- population \projection of the Bureau of the Census. The series E 
. population projection is primarily ba3ed on the assumption that women will average 2.1 births 
each duriiig their lifetime. At this rate and without changes.due to nugration the population 
will replace itself after enough time has elapsed for the age str|pure to stabilize. Alternate 
projections of elementary and secondary enrollment B^d on series D, a higher population 
projection, and scries F, a lower population projection, are shown in appendix B. / , \ 

Alternate total and first-time degree-credit enrollment in institutions of higher education are^ 
also -shown in appendix B. These alternate higher education 'enrollment projections are shown 
because of significant changes in enrollment patterns that have occurred during the past few 
yfcars. " ' N I 

The vstatistical universe from which the enrollments and other educational data shown in this 
report were drawn consists of (1) the public school districts which .report to their respective 
State departments of education, (2)tl^ nonpublic grade schools included in the Nonpublic 
School Directory of the U.S. Office of Education,' and (3) the institutions of higher education 
meeting the.Tequircments for inclusion ii^ the Hi^er Education Directory of the U.S. Office of 
Education.^ {The ^ove^e is for the SO.States and the District of Columbia and excludes 
extension, centers of^.S. educational institutions abroad. < 

The published sources of tKe data, usually U.S. Office of Education surveys, are noted in 
each tdj)lc. The tables are grouped by subject matter-together with detailed-explanations of 
inclusion^, exclusions;- and descriptions oif the data and projection methods-in separate 
chapters on enrollitients, "graduates, feachers,\expenditures, and tuition and other charges. - 

The projections are based, essentially on itrends in enrollment rates of the population over 
the past 1 1 years and on the projected population groups from which enrollment will be drawn 
in the next lOyekrs. ' - y 

Ho>yever, all projections are based on assumptions, and not everyone agrees on what is jlikely 
\^o occur in the future. Therefore, the methods and assumptions used iq develop these 
prpjections are shown in detail. Footnotes to the tables state the assumptions on which the 
prdjectjons are based, with referencesjo tables and other data in the appendixes giving detailed 
techriical explanations of estimation and projection methods. The relationship of enrollment 



^ U.S. Department of Health, Edi cation, and Welfare, Office of Education, A^onpti2»/ic ^c/ioo/ D/rec/ory, 
Elementary and Secon^any^ Day Schools, 1968-69, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 
1970. 

^ U.S. Department^ of Healtii^^t ducation, and Welfare, Office of Education, Education Directory, 
1 973-7^, Higher Education, U.S. Go^ ernmeill'Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1974. 



and other rates to time and the description of the data on which they are based 'are shown In 
* appendix A, tables A-1 through A4. The projections of population'of the typical age .al each 
' level of enroUmcnt are shown in appcnSlx B, tables and B-2. (The population data lisid are 

.consistent with those projected by the U.S. Bureau of the CensusTand reported in its.populVion 

series P-253). The appendixes also include selected details of classiflpa^tion changes^ a glossary of , 

'terms, and a number of auxiliaiy fables. 

The enrollment rates and the popiUation age groups grew jtcadily* during^^ii^xties. 

-However> both enrollment rates ^d population agp groupa are. now grcivingless rapidly and 

some are decreasing. ' * 

The i^eraction of theseUwo projection components determines, directly or^indirectly, the 

numbers pxpccted hi th^^ different areas of education. The numbers expected are.shov/n 
' graphically for the princij^-areas of education in figures 1 through 9 and, in more det;6l,with'* 

percentage increases from 1963 fo 1973 and fiom 1973 to 19»3, in table 1/ 7 



/ 




if 



^ U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Population 
Estimates and Projections: Projections of the Population of the United States, by Age and Sex, 1972 to 
J1020, Series P-2f, No. 493j December, i^Tl. 



Figure 1. Enrollment in grades K»12 of regular day^hools^by institutional con{roi 
, • and organizatio n^le vel; United States, fall 1963 to 1983 
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Figure 2«-^Totai degree-credit enrollment in institutions of higher education, by control 
^ and type of institution: United States, fall 1963 to 1983 
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Figure 3. High school g^dijates: United States, 1963-64 to 1983-84 
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Figure 4. Earned degrees, by level: United States, 1963-64 to 1983-84 



(Data from Tabit 21) 




FiaureiB. " ClasMoom t«icher$ in regular elementary and secondary day schools/by 

institutional control an^ organizational level: United States, fill 1963 to 1983 




Figure 6. Instructional fttaff for resident courses in institutions off higher education, by 
professional lanK: Unite^tates, fall 1963 to 1983 




Figure 7: Total expen^ituil»s f1973 74 dbllars), by, regular elementary and secondaly 
day schools: United States, 1963*64 to 1983-84 
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Figure 8. Total expenditures (1973*74.doll8n), by institutions of higher education: 
, United States, 1963-64 to 1983 84 
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Jable 1. -Summary of trends in educatio/t: United States, ^ 
19637-64 to 1983-84 



Characteristic 



' " Percent Fall Percent^ 

fall • Fall change '1983* change, 

1963 ^ 1.973 1963 to (pro- " 1973 to 

1973*. jected) 1983 



Thousands 



Thousands 



School-age population: 

5-13 ; 

14-17*. >, 

ia--24 , 

*t18 (nearest birthday) 



Public school districts 

Operating 

Nonoperating . . . . 

cEnroltment: 

K-grade 12 





\ 






-> 


34,746 


. <34.555 


-1. ' 


31,549 


-9 


13,681 , 


16.770 


23 


13,996 


-17 


11,199/ 


15.864 


42 


15,955 


1 * 


2.875 \^ 


4,072 


\^ 42 


3,691 


-9 


31.7 


T6,7 


-47.* 







27.8 
3.9 



12* ... 




4 




^, / 






•8 






12 










Degroe-crtdit 

Pux>lic 

Private *. . . , 

• 4-year 

2-year 

ijndergraduate 

First-time ... * 

Graduate >. 

Men 

Wometi K 

Full-time .\ 

"Part-time 

Full-tim^-epuivalent . . . 

Non-degree-credit 

Public . . r 

Private 



High school graduates . . 

Public 

' Nonpublic . 

Men * ■. 

Women 



16:3- 

0.4 



-90 



46,4^ 

54,304**^ 

12,183 

] 40,187 


50,209> 
Hw. 34,933 
15,276 

45,409 


• 

8 
-2 
25 

13 


v45,200 

22;ioo ' 

. 13, J 00 
41,000 


. *-10^ 
-8' 
-14 

-TO . 


29,305 
«10 883 

^ 6,300 


31,333 
4,800 


7 " 
-24 


29,100 
4,200 


-7 

— 1 D 

-12 


4,495 
2,848 
1.646 


8,520 
6,389 
2,13"! 


90 
124 
29 


8,940 
' 6!806 , 
2,134 


5 

7. 

0 1 


3,87i 
625 


" 6,598 
1,922 


* 70 

. 208 


^ 6,827 
2,113 


3 

10 


3,974 
1,046 
521 


7,397 
1,75'V 
1.1^3 


86 
68 
116 


• 7,660 
1,584 
1,280 


•4 - 
-10 
14 


' ■ 2,773 
'1,722^ 


4,772 
3,747 " 


72 
118 


4,865 
4,075 


2 
9 


'3,068 
1,426 
3,539 


5,684 
2.836 
6,620. 


85 - 
.99 
87 


5^350 
3,620 


-P 
28 
-2 


271 
217 - 
54 


1.082 
1.031 
51 ' 


299 
375 
76 


^637 
1,554 
83 


51 
63 


1963-64 


1973-74 




1983-84' 




2,290 


3,095 / 


35 


2,679 


-13 


2,015 
. - 275, 


2,795 / 
* 300 / 


39 > 
9 


2,379 
300 


-15 
0 


1,123 
. 1J67 


1.53| 
1,558 


37 
34' 


1,329 
1,350 


• >.i4 
-A2 * 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 1.-^Sumrnjiry of trends in education: United States, 
1963--64 to 1fl!|B3--84TContinued , 



Characteristic 



/ 



Percent that high school 
graduates are of the 
M8-year'0id population 

Percent that f irst«time " 
degree-cre^ enrollmen 
isorf high^chool 
graduates 

Earned fiegrees:^ 
Bachelors 

■ Men ..... 
Wome^. 

First-professjonal , 

Men . . /. ' . ". 

Women/. . 

. / ■ 

Master^ 

Me^ -. 

Women 

^^octor s ; ■ 

/ Men 

' / Wonfien : 

/"/■•■ 

Elementary and secondary 
instructional staff: 

pt^ssroom teachers » ■ 

Elementary ■ ■ 

Secondary *^ ■ 

Public . ." 

Elementary T 

' Secondary 

Nonpublic ^ ■ ■ ■ 

^ Other instructional 

^taff (public) 



Higher education instructional 
staf^, resident courses ." 



Full-time-equivalent 



1963-64- 1973-74 



Percent 
change, 
^963 to 
1973 



1983r84l 

(pro- 
^ jected) 



Percent 
change, , 
1973 to > 
. 1983 * \ 



68.4 



74.5 



57.9 ■ 



75.8 



£6.9 



466 


977 


ito . 


i,022 


5 


270 
197 


534 
- 443 


98 

1 OR 


530 
Ach 

c 


-1 
1 1 


28 


54* 


93 


'fi4 


19 


27 
1 


49 
5 


81 
400 


54 
11 


10 ' ■ 
120 ' 


106 


270 


155 


* 319 


18 . 

* 


70 
35 


152 
118 


117 
237 


171 
148 


'l5 
25 

« 


14 


34 


143 




32 


13 
2 


'27 
6. 


108" 
200 
♦ 


35r 

10 . 


' 30 
67 


Fatt 
1963 


Fall 

1973 


ft 


Fall 

1983^ 


V 

> 


1799 


2,356 


32 


^ 2,345 


• 0 ■ , 


1,050 
739 


f>286 
1,070 


22 
45 


1,354 
991 


5 

-.7 ' 


1.578' 


2,125 


. 35 


2,111 


-1 • 


908 
669 


1,134 
991 


25 
48 


^ 1,20? 
906 


6 
-9 


212 


231 


9 


234 


1 


139 


244 


76 


243 


e 

0 - ■ * 

1 


331 


620 


. 87 


637 ' 


3 


242 


488' 


102 


■ f 502 


3 






* 




a 
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ll^bl^l .-Summary of trends in edacation6 United States, 
1963-64 to 1983-84-Continued 



T 



Characteristic > 



Unadjusted dollars 



1963-64 



1973-74 



. Constant 
( 1973-74' 
dollars 



1983-84 



Total expenditures by regular 
educational institutions:^ * 



Billions of dollars 



• Afi levels . , 

POblic ^ ^ 

Nonpublic * <; . 

Elementary and secondary^chools . . ^ 

Instiydtions of higher education 



Public . . . 
Nonput^lic 



Public 
v> Nonpublic 

^Current expenditure per pupil in f> 
average daily attendance in 
public elementary-secondary 
schools 



Estimated average chargos per full* •* 
^ time undergraduate degree-credit 
student: 

Tuition and required fees: * 

Public -. .,V, 

Private 



Board: 
Public 
Private 



Dormitory room: 

Public , 

Private 



235.6 * 

?7.8 

7.8 


$98.5 

i 

80.3 
18.2 




$127.1 . 

103.7 
23.4 


24.3' 


63.1 




81.4 

V 


. 21.4 
2.9 

11.3 ^ 


56.9 
6.2 

> * 

35.4 


J 


73.3 
8.1 

' 45.7 


'6.4. 
4.9 


23.4 " 
12.0 




30.4 

J 5.3 \ 


Doijars / 


$460 


$1,147 




$1,696 ^ 
















523 
2,796 

// 


•J234 
l,0f2 


442 ' 
2,18$ 




' 435 
487 ■ 


617 
671 




/671 


> 

257 
316 


510 
580 




]■ 

• / 623 
/.680 



'^Projection's are based on assumptions 'given* in 
' appendix A of -l^ofectfons of Educfitional 
^ St^istics to J 983-84, Users should check the 

acceptability ^of. these assumptions for their 

purpoces. 

^ PofSulation projections are 'based on Series E 
from the Bureau of the Census. 



'1 ' J 7 

Includes current expendrtyres, interest, and 
capital outlay.* 



NOTE. -Data are for the 50 States and ^the District 
of Columbia. Because of rounding, details 
may not add to totals.., 
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\gHAPTER 11 
Enrollment 



Martin M. Frankel and Loraine C. Simpson 



All Levels* (table 2) 



Total Ml emoiiment (elementary, secondary, and higher education) increased from 
51 million in 1963 to 60 million in' 1973 ahd is expected to decrease to 56 million in 1983. 
[hese totals include daytime enrollment ii^all regular. public and nortpublic (parochial 'and 
sectarian) ifleme'ntary and secondary schools, degre'e-credit enrollment in publ;cly and 
priva^Iy cop<rolled institutions of higher education in programs leading to a bachelor's or 
higher a5^ee, and non-degree^credit enrollment in^programs that extend not more than 3 yeaA 
beyoiul higlr school and are designed to prepare for a' technical, semiprofessional, or I 
craftsnian-clerical position. ' . . . ' ' " I 

Excluded from the enrollments in institutions of higher education are participants in adult 
education courses of regular length; short courses of any ldod;and corresponde(ice,television/- 
or radio courses, some of which are degree^cjedit courses. Excluded frpm the enrollments in 
elementary and secondary schools a^e: (1) Those in -public and nonpublic subcollegiate, ^ 
vocational, technical, and trade schools, unless they are a part j)f the regular school system; 
(2) enrollments in evening clas||s in regular public schools; and (3) enrollments in elementary 
and secondary grades in public and nonpublic residential schools for exceptional children. 
Federal schools for Indians, federally .operafed schools on Federal installations, and 
subcollegiate departments of public and nonpublic institutions of higher education- The 
elementary and setondary school enrollments also exclude children aged 3 to fryears enrolled 
in independent^ public and nonpublic nursery schools and kindergartens (exclusively prcprimary 
schools). However,.estimates of the latter -e^oHment are shown in table 2 as a separate<item. 

The projections of fall enrollments shown in table 2 are based primarily on the following/ 
assumptions: (l)The percentages of school-age persons ensiling in school will continue the 
1963- to 1973 trends; (2) the retention 'rat.es in public elpmehtary and secondary schools will 
• remain constant at the average of the 1969 to 197? levels; and (3) the series E school-age 
l)opulation on which- the projections are based will remain through i983 substa^itially aS now 
estimated and projected by the Bureau pf the Census. These populfiion bases are showryTn 
appendix iB, tables B^l and B-2. ^ . * " 

Elementary an'd secondary day schools (cables 3, 4) 

Fall enrollment ?n regular elementary and secondary day schools' (tables 3 and 4) increased 
' from 46 million in 1963 to 51 million in 1970.. In 1973 this enrollment was 50 million, a 
millionlless students than in 1970, -and by 1983 it is expected to decrease to 45 million, a 
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millio'n fewer students, tlpn in 1963. The 1973 enrollment excludes an estimated total of 
310,000 enrolled in public and nonpublic schools such as residelitial schools fqr exceptional 
^children, subcollegiate departments of public and nonpublic instiffttions (^Iflugher education, 
Federal schools tor Indians, and federally operated schools on Federal iij/tallations. It also 
excludes an estimated L6 million between the ages of 3-and 6 year? enrolled in independent 
nursery schools iand kindergartens and an estimated lirailljoh in ''special" (mostly private 
biftijjjJss and trade) schools:* • ^ . / - 

Enrollment in grades K-8 increased from 34 million in 1963 to a high of almost 37 million 
in 1969 and.ha^ decreased to 35 million in 1973, It is expected to continue to decrease to 
31 million in 1979 and 1980 and thip begin to increase, reaching 32 million by 19S3, The 
projected decrease of rfver 5 million elementary students between 1970»and 1980 is Ifesed on 
the assumption that the series fe school-age population on which the projections are based will 
remain through 1983.substantially as now projected byi the Bureau of the Census. 

-Based on the most recent birth expectation data- of wives 18 to 24 years old,^ the Bureau of 
the Census estimates that all women 18--^4 yeats old in 1972 will complete their childbearing 
with an average of about 2.1 births per woman. This is the^me rate thatMs assumed in the 
scries E population projections, * ^ - 

Enrollment in grades 9-12, which has increased jrom 12 million in 1963 'to 15 million in 
1971, is expected to remain at about the same level'through 1979, and then be^ to decrease 
rapidly to 13 million in 1983 as the cKildren, borp in the low birth years o^the late 1960's, 
progress thiough high sct)ooL- . . ' >. 

' Enrollment if*»schools organized as secondary (see appendix A, "Glossary," for de/mitions of 
elementary and secondary schools) increased fiom 16 million in 1963 to 20 million in 1973 and 
■ is expected to decrtease to'abput 17 million in 1983, THe enrollment in secondary schools is 
larger than the enrollment in grades 9 through 12 as showft in tables 3 and 4 because it includes 
all of the grades 9 through 12 enrollment , as well as the enrollment in grades 7 and 8 in junior 
high schools. It may be even "higher than it appears to ^ in table 4 because some State 
departments of education report only by grade even though some of their schools are;organized 
on In elementary and' secondary basis. In recent years, increasing nmnbcrs of States have 
reported in this manner, and therefore, the elementary-secondary breakdown should be used 
with some reservations. / ' 

The reported enrollment in elementary scTiools is smaller than that in kindergarten through 
grade 8 (tables 3 and 4) because it excludes enrollment in grades 7 and 8 in junior high schools. 
Enrollment in elementary schools reached a peak of 32 million in. 1967 but had droppe'd to 
30 milfion in 1973 and is expected to continuia. to decrease to 27 million in 1979 and 1980 and 
then begin to increase, reaching 28 million by 1.983. , 

Public ,school enrollment (tables 3, 4) * 

Projections of enrollment in regular public day schools are shown in table 3 by grade group 
and in table 4 by organizational level, ^ 

The public school enrollment /i>y grade was projected for each grade separately and then 
summed to obtain the projection^ by grade group. The projections by grade were derived (1) by. 
applying projected age;-specific enrollment rates to 5- and 6-year-olds (Bureau of the Census 
population series E) and (2) bw applying projected grade-retention rates to children in grades 1 
through 11,' ' 7 . ^ ^ 

It should be nofed that children entering kindergarten through fall 1977 and first grade 
through fall 1978 were already born when the latest population projections were made; and 

*U.S. Deparlmeni of Con(merc5, Bureau of the Census, "Currenl Population ReporU, Populitlon 
Characlerisjics, Sodtl and Economic CharacJerislics of Students: October 1972," ^Teries P-20, Np. 260, 
February 1974, / 

• ^U.S, DeparlmenI of /Commerce, Bureau of ehe Census, "Curreni Population Reporh, Population 
Characlerislics, Birth Expeciaiions and Feriiliey: June 1972,** Sen* P-20^No, 248, April 1973. 



and Feriiliey: June 1972,** Sen* P-20^r 



/ 

/ 



thus the number is not dependent- on assumed fertUity rates. By 1983, the -last year shown in 
the tables, only projections of kindergarten through grade 6 depend on assumed fertility rates. 
For an explanation of the fertility Yates used by the Bureau of the Census for projecting scries E 
population, see appendix B, table B-1 footnotes. 

The enrollment in regular public day schools by organizational level was derived oy assuming 
that tl\e percentages of the 7th- and 8th-^ade enrollment organized as secondary school 
enroUihent will remain constant at the 1973 lev^l. ^ * 

^ For a more detailed description of thetassumptions and methods used In projecting public 
school enrollment, secfootnotes to tables 3 and 4 and appendix \y table A-l)\ 

Nonpublic school enrollment (tables 3, 4)^ 

About 10 percent of the regular day school enrollment (K-12Vare nowjn nonpublic 
schools, mostly .(about 75 percent ).in Catholic schools. For the past 10 years, the enrollment in 
Catholic schools has been declining and is expected to continue to diecline. ^ , 

Because jof the d^n^^s in Catholic enrollment and because of the limited data available on 
, other nonpublic school enrollment, ihe projection pf nonpublic; school enrollment by ' 
conventional trend methods is not feasible.' The projections by grade group included in table 3 , 
are, therefore, estimates based on the limited information avaUable to the National Center for 
, , Education Statistics at this time. (Enrollments lost by the nonpublic schools will be shifted to 
the publiiHkhools, so the projected total public and nonpublic enrollment should not be 
affected.) . v 

The enrollments in nonpublic schools by organizational level shown in table 4 are the same 
as those by grade group shown in table 3 becaiTsc almost all the nonpublic school 7th and 8th 
graders in the past have been in the elementary schools. * - \j) 

institutions of higher education (tabj^ 5) 

Fall enrollment in both 4*year and 2-year institutions of higher educ?tion includes resident 
. ''and extension, day and evening, full-time and .part-time students who are (1) taking work ^/-^ 
creditable toward a bachelor*s or highw degree or (2) in occupational or general studies' 
programs* hot chiefly creditable* toward a bachelor's degree but preparing for a technical, 
s^miprofessional, or'craftsman-clerical position. The total enrollment increased from 4.8 million 
in 1963 to 9.6 million in 1973,1andisexpec<S?ttobe 1*0.6 million in 1983. In 1983, 16^rcent . 
of this enrojlment is expected to be i^, eftupational or general studies compared to 1 1 percent 
^ 4n 1973 ana only 6 percent in 1963. . ^ • " * 

Degree-credit enrollment (tables 6-8, 13) ^ 

' Opening fall enrolipient in courses creditable toward a bacheloi's or higher degree increased 
an average of 200,000 students per year for the past 3 years, 1970 to 1973. For tRe prior 
5 years, 1965 to 1970, degree-credit enrollment increased an average of almoM 500,000 
^ students per year. These past 3 years of smaller incre.ases seem to indicate an e^d to the era of 
large annual enrollment increases that marked jthe 1 960's. 
• ^ Data from fhe Bureau of tl& Census^ showing the percentage of 18. and 19'.year-olds ' 

enrolled in college (in degrce-crwtt^courses) also seem to' indicate a leveling off of degree-credit 
enrollment. The census data show that from 1970 to 1973 the percentage of 18- and 
19.-year-old'men enrolled in college dropped more than 5 percent and the percentage of island 
19-year-old women enrolled in college declined more than 3 percent. o 
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^U.S. Departmcnl of Commerce, Bureau oflthe Census. "Curfent Population Reports. Ptopu!ati<jn 
Characteristics. School Enrollment in the Unjtkd States (Advance data)." October 1972 art45t973. 
Series P'20, Numbers 247. February 1973. and 261, Ma^ch 1974. 
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Therefore, it is no longer reasonable to assunje that the past trcnd-of the percentage that 
degree-credit enrollment of the 18:21 year-old population will c6ntinue into the future. In 

1972 and prior editions of this publication that assumption was made. In view of current 
changing enrollment patterns in postsecondary edu?5tion, two alternate projections Df total and 
first-time degree-credit enrollment , by sex, are f appendix tables B-5 and B-6. 

The projections shown in tables 6-8 and 13 differ from the projections in the appendix in 
thai they are based on the assumption that foi;. each sex the percentage that first-time 
degree-credit enrollment is of tha averap<» IS-year-old population will remain constant at the 

1973 level through 1983^. ^ ' < ' 

Reflecting the aforementioned asisumption, degree-credit enrollment is expected to increase 
by 700,000 students from 1973 to 1^80 and then decrease by'200,000 students from 1980 to 
1983, corresponding 10 the projected ^ip in the college-age population 'after 1980. This is 
compared to an increase of 4 million students during 1963-1973,% 

During the next 10 years, 1973-1983, almost all of the expected enrollment increases will 
be in public institutions viilh women accounting for over 75 percent of the inCfreases. 

Alternate total and first-time degree-credit enrollment projections (tables B-5, B-6) 

The higher projections in table>5 are primarily based on the assumption'that by 1983 the 
percentage that first-time degree-credit enrollment is of the average 18-yearold population will 
* increase to the higher rates that it reached in 1969 and 1970. The lower projections in table B-6 
are primarily based on the assumption that by 1983 the percentage that first-time degree-credit 
enrollment is of the average 18-year-old population will continue to decrease to the lower rates 
of the mid 1960's. j 

Non-degree-credit enrollment (tables 9- Tl ) * » 

Op<;ning fall enrollfiicnt in non-degree-credit courses (occupational br general studies 
programs) in^all institutions of higher educittion increased from 271,000Jn 1 963 .to. 1,082,000 
in 1973, an increase of 800,000 students. More than half of the increase has occurred during 
the past 3 years, 1970-1973, when enrollment jumped from 661 ,000 to 1,082,000. 

However, it is possible that some of the increases in non-degree-credit enrollment are due to 
increased coverage, rather than actual enrollment increases. College's often find it difficult to 
^fferentiate between degree-credit and non-degree-credit students. Also it may be that some 
students who were previously considered to be adult education students are now being counted 
as non«degree-credit students. ^ 

These and other inconsistencies in reporting non degree-credit students should be considered 
when using either degree-credit or non-degree-credit enrollment data and,projections.'Shifts1n 
degree>credit status are small r&lative to degree-credit enrollment, but they are quite si^ificant 
when compared to non-degree-credit enrollment. Therefore, it is possible that the very large 
increases in non-degree>credit enrollment from 1970 to 1973 are in part attributable to 
reporting inconsistencies. However, non degree-credit enrollment Js undoiStcdly increasing and 
it is expected to rise^to more than 1.6 million students in 1983. 

Over the next 10 years (1973-1983^) almost 500,000 of the expected increase of over 
550,000 students will be in public 2-year instititutions, which represented 90 percent of 
non-degree-credit enrollment in 1973. Men will account for about 53 percent of the expected 
non-degree-credit enrollment increase, unlike degree-credit enrollment where wonien will 
account for more than 75 percent of the expected enrollment increase. » 

Thtf projection of non-degree-credit enrollment is primarily~Based on the assumption that, 
for each sex, non-degree-credit enrollment<-e*xpressed as a percentage of the ptipulation 18-21 
years of age will follow the 1963 to 1973 trend to 1983. 
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Full*time«equivaIenUenrollment (table 12) 



Estiinated full-time-cquivalent opening fall enrollment in degree-credit and non-degi:e,e-credit 
courses increased from 3.7 million in 1963 to. 7.3 million in 1973 and is Expected to be 
7.5 million in 1983. The fulUtime-cquivalent enrollment in degree-credit courses is projected to 
increase by 200,000 through 1980 and then drop 300,000 -from 1980 to 1983, making the 
1983 projection-less than the estimated amount in 1973. \ , 

The percentage of part-time enrollment in degi^e-credit courses increased from 29 percent in 
1968 to 33 percent in 1973 and is expected to be 40 percent by 1983. This is a furtheB 
indication of the changing enrollment patterns in de^ee-credit courses. Throughout mosfoKhe 
1960*s, the percentage of full-time students remained at about 70 percent. However, recent 
'trends indicate that this percent is decreasing and is expected to be about 60 percent in 1983. 

^In noh-degree-credit courses part-time enrollment has always accounted for more than 
50 percent^ of total enrollment. This relationship is expected to continue through 1983. The 
'•full-time'equiva^nt enrollment in non-degree-credit courses is expected to increase from 
667,000 in L973 to 1,012,000 in 1983. • . 

The estimates of full-time-equivalent degree-credit enrollment is based on 33 percent of 
part-time degree-credit enrollment plus full-time degree-credit enrollment. Full-time-equivalent 
non-degre'vcredit enrollment is basled on 28 |>ercent of part-time non-degre6-credit enrollment 
plus full-time non-degree-credit enrollment, .These percentages for converting oart-time 
enrollment to the full-time equivalent of part-time enrollment were taken frowr^he 1964 
sample suryi^y of fuU-time^-equivalent enrollment and credit hours. f 

/ ' 

First-tin^' degree-credit enrollment (tables 14, 15, 16) 

Fir^t-time degree-credit enrollment ^expressed as a percentage of the average 18-year-old 
population reached its highest point for both men and>vomen'^in 1969 and 1970. Since, then 
the percentages have declined. These decreases coincide with the previously mentioned census 
data^ that show that the percentage of 18- and 19-year-olds enrolled in college has been 
decreasing for the fast few years. The projections in tables 14, 1 5> and 1 6 are based primarily on 
■ the assumption that the percenta^e'^of' 18- and 19-year-plds who attend cc'.dge will not 
continue to deaease, but will level off, and that th^ percentage th$it first-time degree-credit 
enrollment was of the average 18-year-old population in 1973 will remain constant through 
1983. 

Therefore, reflecting the average 18-year-old population, as projected by the Bureau of the 
Census, the first-time degree-credit enrollment is expected to increase from 1,757,000 students 
in 1973 to 1 ,8-19,000 stu4ents in 1977 and then drop to 1 ,584,000 by i983! 

Alternate projections qf first-time degree-credit enrollment are^shown in tables B-5 and B-6, 
and the primary assumption^ upon which they are based are discussed in an earlier section of 
this chapter, (see page 14). 

Graduate enrollment (table ]7) 

The graduate enrollments and projections in this edition differ from graduate figures in 
previous editions because they include extension graduate enrollment, which previously .was 
iilclucled in undergraduate and first-professional degree-ciredit enrollment figures. 

Graduate enrollment increased from 521,000 in. 1963 to. 1.1 million in 1973. During the 
next 1 0 years, 1974-71983, the rate of growth of graduate euiollment is expected to^Io.w down 
and the number of graduate students is expected to increa^ only about 160,000 students to 
nearly 1 .3 million. 



^Ibid page I3. , * ' / 
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Undergradiuite and first-professional enrollment (tables 1 8, 19) 



Undergraduate and. first-professional degree-credit enrollment in 4-year institutions was 
projected by subtracting projected graduate enrollment from projected total opening fall 
degree-credit enrollment in these institutions^ ' ^ 

Estimated undergraduat^ and first-professional degree-aedit enrollment (table 19) in 4-year 
institutions rose from 3.3 million in 1963 to S.S million in 1973. Tiij^ enrollment is expected to 
increase to nearly 5.75 milimn in 1980 and then decrease to 5.5 million by 1983. Undergraduate 
degree-credit enrollment /m 2-year institutions (table 8) more than tripled from 625 POO in 
1963 to more than 1 .9 npllion in 1973. Howevef , this rapid growth is not expected to continue; 
an increase of only about 200,000 students is expected by 1983, raising the enrollment to 

million. 
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Table 3.-Enrollmtnt in gradei K-^ and 9-12 of regular day schools, 
by institutional control: United States, fiill 1963 to 1983^ 



[In ^lousands] 



Ye^r (fall) 



Total public and nonpublic 



K-12 



K-8 



9-12 



K-12 



Public 

— ' ¥t 

K-8 , 9--12 



Nonpublic (estimatod)^ 



K--12 



K-8 9-123 



ERJC 



(1) (2) (31 (4) (5) . (6)" (7)' (8) (9) J10) 

1963* 46,487 34,304 12,183 40,187 29,304 10^3 6,300 5,000 4i,300 

1964 47,716 35,025 12,691 41,416 30,025 11,391 6,300 5,000 4^,300 

1965 48,473 35,463. 13,010 42,173 30,563' 11,610 6,300 44,900 4^,400 

1966 49,239 35,945 13,294 43,039 31,145 11,894 6,200 4,800 1,400 

Id67 49,891 36,241 13,650 43,891 31,641 12,250 6,000 4,600 .1,400 

1968 50,744 36,626 14,118 44,944 32,226 12,718 5^00 4>00 4^,400 

1969 51,119 36,797 14,322 45,619 32,597 13,022 5,500 4,200 1,300 

1970 51,309 36,677 14,632 45,909 32,577 13,332 5,400 ^4^00 ^^,300 

197U 51,281 ; 36,165 15,116 46,081 32,265 13,816 5,206 63,900 ^^,200 

1972,...^. . 50,644 35,531 15,113 45,744 31,831 13,913 4,900 6370O ^^,200 

1973 50,209 34,933 15,276 45,409 31,333 14,076 4,800 , 6 3, 600 ^1,200 

PROJECTED? 

1974 49,700 34,200 15,600 45,000 30,700 14,300 4,700 3,500 1,200 

1975 49,200 33,600 15,600 44,600 30,200 1 4,400 4,600 3,400 1,200 

1976 48,700 33,100 15,600 44,200 29,800 14,400 4,500 3,300 1,200 

1977 47,900 32,500 15,500 43,500 29,300 14,300 4,400' 3,200 *^ 1,200 

1978 47,000 31,700 15,300 42,700 28,600 14,100 41300 3,100 * 1,200 

1979 46,200 31,200 14,900 - 42,000 28,200 13,700 4,200 3,000 - 1,200 

1980 45,600 31,200 14,400 41,400 28,200 13,200 "4,200 3,000 1,200 

1981 45,200 31,300 13,900 41,000 28,300 12,700 4,200 3,000 1,200 

1982 45,000 31,700' 13,300 40,800 28,700 1 2,100 4,200 3,000 1,200 

1983 45,200 32,100 13,100 41,000 29,100 11,900 4,200 3,000 1,200 

1 — 1 f- 

^ Does qot include independent nursery schools all other public school grades will remain con- 

and ^kindergartens, residential schoots for excep* ' stant at the average of the riHes for the past 

tional children, subcollegiate departments of , 3 years. (5) Enrollments in grades K-8 in 

institutions of higher education, Federal school Catholic elementary schools will decrea:^ 

for Indians, federally operated sc\fools on 100,000 students per year from 2.7 million in 

Federal iristallat ions, and ether schools not in the ^913 to 2.0 million in 1980 and then reraaln 

requldr school system. ' constant. (6) Enrollments in grades K-8 In all 

^ Estimated unless otherwise noted. Estimates for regular nonpublic day schools will decrease 

years p/ior to 1965 revised in spring 1968 on 100,000 students per year from 3.6 mlUionyln 

basis" of 1965 Office of Education survey. 1973 to 3.0 million in 1979 and then remain 

^ Includes some pupils enrolled in grades 7 and 8 • j^nstant; grades ^9- 12 in these schools will 

of nonpublic secondary schools from 1965 remain constant at the 1973 estimated level, 
through 1968. 

^ Reported data from Office of Education surveys. NOTE.-Data are for 50 States and the District of 

^ Estimates are be^ed on reported data from the Columbia for all years. Because of rourid- 

Office of Education and the National Catholic ^^Jng', details may not add to totals. 

Educational Association. • ^ . ; . / 

^ Estimates are based on reports from the National SOURCES^ Enrollment data and estimates are 

Catholic Educational Association. , based on (1) U.S. Department of Health, 

^ The projection of fall enrollment in regular day . Education, ar>d Welfare, National Center 

. schools is based on the following assumptions? for Education Statistics, publications: 

(IhEnrollment rates f the 5- and 6-year.old Statistics of Public Schools, fall 1964 

population in iKiblic school kindergarten and through 1973, {b) Enrollment, Teachers, 

grade 1 will follow the 1963-1973 trends. ^ and Schoolhousing, fall 1963, ic) Statis- 

(21 The public school enrollment iq^grade 7 in a , tics of Nonpublic Elementary and Second- 

given year t will exceed the public school ary Schools, 1970''71, id) Statistics of 

enrollment in grade6 in year t-1 by 3.2 p^ircent" Public and Nonpublic Elementary and 

of the projected enrollment in grades K-8 in Secondary Day Scixool^ 1968—69, 

Catholic elementary schools in year t-1. (3) The (e) Statistics of Nonpublfc Elementary 

ftublic school enrollment in grade 9 in year t will \ and Secondary Schools, 1965-66, 

exceed the public school enrollment in grade 8 in ^ {\) Nonpublic School Ehrollment in 

yg^r.t-^l by 5.1 percent of the projected enroll- ^ Grades 9-12, (Fall 1964, and Graduates, 

ment m grades K-8 in Catholic elementary * 1963-64: ar>d (2) National Catholic Edu- 

schools in year t-1. (4) The retention rates of cational Association publications: (a) v4 

19 . 



/ 



R epori on U,S, Catholic Schools, 
1 970-71, ib) U,S, Cathoitc Schools/ 
19 71 - 72 through 1973-74, 
'The population projections, as of Octo< 
ber 1, of 5' and 6-year-olds on which the 
enrollment projections in kindergarten 



and grade 1 are based, are consistent with 
Series E popuYation projections in U.S. 
Department of Commtfrce« Bureau of the 
Census, Current Population Reports, 
Series P-25, No. 493, December 1972. 
The D, E, and F pdpulatlon projections, 
together wlth^definitions ofUach series, 
are shown in appendiic 6, table 6*"t. « * 




T«blt4.-Enroltm0nt in regular day schools, by institutional control 
and organizational Itval: United States, fall 1963 to 1983^ 

[la thousands] * 



> Total public and nonpublic 



Public 



Nonpublic (estimated)^ 



Year 


K-12 


Elemen- 


Second- 


K"^12 


Elemen- 


Second- 


K-12 


Elemen- 


Second- 


(fall) 




tary 


ary 




tary. 


ary 




tary 


ary 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


^ !(7) 


(8) 




llUi 


1963 


46.^7^ 


30.775 . 


15.712 


40.187 


25.775 


14.412 


6;300 


5.000 


31.300 


1964...'.... 


47.716 


31.221 


16.495 


41.416 


26.221 


15.195 


6;300 


5.000 ' 


31.300 . 


1965 


48.47J 


31.570 


16.904 


42.173 


26.670 


_1 5.504 


6;300 


34.900 


31.400 


1966 


49,!239 


31.905 


17.334 


43/)39 


27.105 


15.934 


6.200 


4^00 


1.400 


1967 


49,891 


31^72 


17.919 


43.891 


27.372 


16.519 


* 6.000 


4.600 


1.400 


1968 


50,744 


'31.763 


18.981 


44.944 


27.363 


17.581 


5.800 


34.400 


31.400 


1969 


51.119* 


31.655 


19.463 


45.619 


27.455 


18.163 


5.500 


4.200 


1.300 


1970 


51;309 


31.601 


19.708 


45,909 


27.501 


18/406 


5.400 


^4.100 


41.300^ 


1971 


51,281 


31.588 


19.693 


46.081 


27^88 


18;393 


5.200 


53.900 


51.300 


1972 


50.644 


31.023 


19.'621' 


45.7'44 


27.323 


18.421 


4.900 


53.700 


51.200 


1973 


50.209 


30.014 


20.194 
1 


45.409 


26.414 


18.994 


4.800 


53.600 


51.200 










PROJECTED^. , 








1974 


49.700 


■5 

29;300 


20^00 


45.000 


25.800 


19.200 


4.700 


3.500 


1.200 


1975 ... . 


49;2a\ 


28.800 


20.400 


44.600 


25,400 


19.200 


4.600 


3.400 


1.200 


1976 ...... 


48.700 


28.400 


20;300 


44.200 


25.100 


19.100 


4.500 


3.300 


1.200 


1977 


47^00 


^7^00 


20.000 


43.500 


24.700 ' 


18.800 


4.400. 


3.200 


1.200 


1978 


47.000 


27.400 


19.600 


42.700 


24^^ 


18.400 


4^00 


3.100 


, uoo 


1979 . . 


46.200 


27.200 


19.000 


42.000 


24.200 


. 17.800 


4.200 


3.000 


1.200 


'1980 


45.600 


27.200 


18.400 


41.400 


24.200 


17.200 


4^00 


3.000 


1.200 


1981 


46.200 


27.400. 


17.800 


41X}00 


24.400 


16.600 


4.200 


3.000 


1.200 


1982 


45.000 


27.600 


17.400 


40.800 


24.600 


16.200 


4,200 


3.000 


t.200 V 


19Q3 ...... 


45.200 


28.000 


17.200 


41.000 


25.000 


16.000 


4.200 


3.000 


1.200- 



^ Does not include independent nursery schools 
and kindergartens, residential schools for excep- 
tional children, subcollegiate departments of 
institutions of higher. education.'^ederal schools 
for Indians, federally (^erated schools on 
Federal installations, and other schools not it) the 
regular school system. 

^ Estimated unless otherwise noted. Estimates 'for 
years prior to 1965 revised in spring 1968 on 
basis of 1965 Office of Education survey. 

^ Reported data from Office of Education surveys. 

^ Estimates based on reported data from the Office 
of Education an^ the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association. 

5 Estimates based on reports from the National 
Catholic Educational Association. 

^The projection of fall enrollment in regular 
public day schools by organizational level is 
based on the assumption that the percentage of 
enrollment in grades 7 and 8 that wilt be or- 
ganized as secondary ^enrollment will remain 
constant at the 1973 level. 

The projection of regular fall enrollment in 
nonpublic schools by organizational level is based 
^ on the assumption that substantially alt non- 
public enrollment in grades 7 and 8 will continue 
as elementary enrollment. 



FQr further methodological details, see appen- 
dix A. table A-1. 

NOTE.-Data are for 50 States and the District cf 
Columbia for all years. 8ecause of round- 
ing, details may not add to totals. 
I 

SOURCES: Enrollment dte and estimates are 
based on (1) U.S. Department of Healthy 
Education, and Welfare. National Center 
for Education Statistics., publications: 
(a) Statistics of Puhiic Schools, fall 1964 
through 1973. (b) Enroilment, Teachers, 
' and Schooihousing, fall 1963>-(c) Statistics 
of Nonptibiic Biementary and Secondary 
Schools, 1970-71, (d) Statistics of Public 
and Nonpublic Elememtfi^y <^nd Secondary 
Day Schools, 1968-69. (e) Statistics of 
Nonpublic Elementary and Secondary 
. Schools, 1965-66. (f) Nonpublic School 
Enrollment In Grades 9-12, Fall 1964, 
and^CraduateSy 1 963^64: and'{2) Rational 
Catholic Educational Association publica- 
tions: (a) A Report on U.S. Catholic 
Schools. 1970- 71,' (b) U.S. Catholic 
Schools, 1971- 72, through 1973- 74. 
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TM9 5.— sSmmary of enrollmant in all Institutions of hightr education/by 
degrae-cradit status andlnstituttonal typa: Unltad Statas, 
. fall1§63to1983 

. [Resident and extension opening fail enrollment-in thousands] 



Year 
(fall) 



Total degree- 
N^redit and 
nbn-degree- 
credit 



Degrees redit 



Non-degree -credit 



Total 4*year 2-year 



Total 



4*year 



2.year 





enrollment 




« 










(1) ■ 


(2) 






(5) 


(6) 


•(7) 


(8) 


1963 


4;766 


•4,495 


3,870 


625 


271 


52 


1 / 

220 / 


1964 


• 5,280 


4,950 


4,239 


» 711 


X 330 • 


52 


278 


1965 


5,921 


5,526 


4,685 


841 


1 395 


* 63 


332 


19661 .. . 


6,390 


5,928 


4,984 


945 


* 462 


80 


381 


19671 ..... 


6,912 


6,406 


5,325 


'1,081* 


505 


73 


432. 


1968 ....... 


7,513 


6,928 


5,639 • 


1,289 


585 


82 


503 


4969 


'8,005 


7,484 


5,956 


1,528 


521 


72 


i448 


1970 


• 8,581 


7,920 


6,290 


1,630 


661 


68 


•593 


1971 


8,949 


8,116 


6,39,1 


1,725 


833 


72 


761 


1972 


9,215 


8,265 


6,473 


1,792 


950 


76 


874 


1973 


9,602 


8,520 


-6,598 


1^22 


1,082 ' 


82 


1,000.' 










proje£te^ 










1974 


9,709 


8,560 


6,615 * 


1,945 


1,149 


89 


1,060 


1975 


9,903 


8,665* 


6,680 


1»985 


1,238 


* 97 


1,141 


1976 ...... 


10,\29 


8,824 


6,783 


2,041 


1,305 


' 101 


■ 1,204 


1977 


10,37r^ 


• 8,994 


6,897 


2,097 , 


' 1,377. 


107 


1,270 


'1978 


10,557 


9,118 


6,97,9 


2,139 


.1,439 


1.13 


1,326 ' 


1979 


10,679 


" 9,175 


7,012 


2,163 


1,504 


116 


1,388 


'l980 


10,756 


9,210 


7,036 


2,174 


1,546 


121 


1,425 


1981 ^r-."../ 


• 10,791 


r 9,201 


7,029 


<2,172, 


• 1,590 


• 124 


1,466 


198?'. 


10,738 


^ 9,1 1S 


6,964 . 


2,154 


1,620 


127 


1,493 


1983 


10,577 


8,940 


6,827 


2,113 


1,637 


127 


1,510 



1 The breakdown between degree-credit and npn- 
degree-credit enrollment in 1966 and 1967 is 
estimated. See appendix A, '^Estimation 
Methods/' seci. 3d-3g. 

^ For assumption^ underlying these projections 
and for methods of projecting, see footnotes jto 
tables 6 and 9, and table A-1 in appendix A^- 

NOTE.-D^ta are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of round* 
ing, details may not add to totals. . * 



SOURCES: Enrollment data and estimates are 
based on U.S. Department of Health, 
education, and Welfare, National Center 
for Education Statistics, publications: 
W) Opening (FaO) Enrollment in Higher 
Education, annually, 1963 through 1968, 
1971 through 1973, i2) Fall Enrollment 
in Higher Education, Supplementary In- 
/omwrTon, 11969 and 1970, and (3) data 

Urbm Resident and Extension Enrollment 
t Institutions of Higher Education, fall 
966 (unpublished). 
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Tabit 6* -Total dagrte^rtdit onrollmtnt in all Institutions of highar aducatlon, 

by sax, by attandance status, and by institutional control; Unitad States, 
' . ' fall 1963 to 1983 

[Resident and extension opening fall enrollment] 



Year 

- 


Total 
degree- 
credit 
enrollment 




Sex 


Attendance status 


Control 


. Men 


Women 


Full-time • Part-time ' 


Public . Private 


(1) 


(2) 


' (3) 


(4) • 


(5) (6) 


(7) (8) 



1963 

1964 

1965 

19661 

19671 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

197Z 

1973 



4,494,626 
4.950,173 
5.526,325 
5,928,000 
6,406,000 
6,928,115 
7,484,073 
7,920,149* 
8.116,103 
8,265,057 
8.519,750 



2.772.562 
3.032.992 
3.374.603 
3,577.000 
3,822.000 
4.119.002 
4.419.147 
4.636.641 
4^717,098 
4,700.62 
4,772.2i 



1.722.064 
1.917.1?1 
2.151.722 
2,351 .OPO- 
2.584.000 
2,809,113 
3,064,926 
3;283.508 
3,399,005 
3,564,435 
3.747,46i 
J" 



3.068.469 
3.417.796 
•3,909.987 
4,225.000 
4,556.000 
4.937.193^ 
5,253.755 
5,489.033 
5,676,486. 
5.646.749' 
5,684.049 



1.426.157 
1,532.377 
1.616,338 
1,703.000 
1,850.000 
1,990.922 
2,230,318 
2.431,116 
2,439.617 
2.618.308 
2.'835.701 



2.848.454 
3,179.527 
3,624,442 
3.940.000 
4;360,000 
4,891,743 
5,414,-934 
5,800.089 
6,013.934 
6,158,929 
6,388.619 



1,646,172 
1.770.646 
1,901,883 
1,988,000 
2.046.000^ 
2.036,372 
"2.069,339 
2.120.060 
2,102,169 
2.106,128 
2,131,131 



PROJECTED^ 



1974 ...... 


&.560.000 


4.753,000 


3.807,000 


1975 ...... 


8.665.000 


4,782,000 


3.883,000 


1976 


8.824.000 


4357,0CjO 


3.967,000 


1977 


8.994.000 


4.944,000 


4.050.000 


1978 ...... 


9.118,000 


5.007.000 


4,111.000 


1979 


9,175,000 


5.029.000 


4,146.000 


1980 


' 9.210.000 


'5.038.000 


4,172.000 


1981 


9.201.000 


5.026,000 


4.175.000 


1982 


9.118,000 


4.969,000 


4,149.000 


1983 


8.940,000 


4.865.000 


4,075.000 



5,650.000 
5,654.000 
5,691.000* 
5;739.000 
5,752,000 
5,723.000 
-5,675.000 
5.605.000 
5,489.000 
5,320.000 



2,910.000 
3,011,000 
3,133.000 
3,255,000 
3.366,000 
3:452.000 
3,535,000 
3:596.000 
3,629.000 
3.620^000 



6,434,000 
6,532.000 
6,671.000 
6,819,000 
6,926.000 
6,978,000 
7,010,000 
7,004,000 
6,942,000 
6,806,000 



.2,126,000 
2,133,000 
2,153,000 
2,175,000 
2,192,000 
2,197,000 
2,200,000 
2,197,000 
2,176,000 
2,134,000 



^ The breakdown between degree-credit, and non- 
degree-credit enrollment in 1966 and 1967 is • 
estimated. See appendix A, "Estimation 
• Methods," sees. 3d and 3f. 

These estimates differ from the estimates pub- 
lished in the 1968 edition of Projections - of 
Educatioral Statistics because of data available 
from the 1967 comprehensive report of enroll- 
ment and revisions in the 1966 comprehensive 
data for 4*year institutions. 

^ The projection of total degree-credit enrollment 
in allr institiifions of hiqher education, for each 
sex^ is based primarily on the following assump- 
tions and methodology: (a) For each year, a base 
of students enrolled full time in degree-credit 
courses for the first time in that year and in the 
previous 3 years was computed. The futl-time 
enrollment base was assumed to consist of 100 
percent of the given year's full-time degree-credtt 
students plus 75 percent, 60, percent, and 55 
percent of the previous 3 years full-time first- 
time degree-credit students, respectively, (b) It , 
was assumed that full-time undergraduate' and 
unclassified enrollment, expressed a$ a percent- 
age of the full-time first-time degree-credit enroll- 
ment base, described in (a), would remain 
constant at the 1973 level through 1983. (c) It 
was assumed that full-time undergraduate and 
unclassified enrollment expressed as a percentage 
of total undergraduate and unclassified enroll- 
ment would follow the 1£|68-1973 trend 



through 1983. (d) The projection of total 
degree-credit enrollment is bated on -the wump- 
tion that the (jercentage that undergraduate and 
^unclassified degree-credit enrollment, expressed as 
a percentage of total degree-credit enrollment, 
will follow the 1968-1973 trend through 1983. 

(e) The projection of total degree-credit enroll- 
ment by attendance status was computed by 
adding the fuH-time ur)dergraduate and unclassi- 
fied degree*credit enrollment, described in (a), 
and the full-time postbaccalaureate (graduate and 
f i rst-prof essional) degree-credit enrollment. 

(f) The postbaccalaureate enrollnrwnt was com* 
puted as th.*^ difference between total degree* 
QjredU enrollment and undergraduate and 
unclassified degree-credit ^rollment.' (g) It was 
assumed that full-tin>e postbaccalaureate degree- 
credit enrollment, expressed as a percentage of 
total postbaccalaureate degree-credit enrollment, 
would remain approximately constant at the 
1073 level through 1983. (h) The projection of 
total degree-credit enrollment by control of 
institutions is primarily based on the assumption 
that the percentage d4str^tion of total degree* 
credit enrollnrMnt by type and control of institu- 
tion will remain approximately constant at the 
1973 percentages through 1983. 

For further methodological details, see appen- 
dik ^, table A-1. 



NOTE.-f>ata are for 50 States and tht District of 
Columbia tor all yaars. Bacaust of round* 
ing, datails may not add to totals. 

SOURCES: Enrollment data and estimates are 
based on U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, National Center 
for Education Statistics, publicatio.ns: 
i^) Opening (FaU) Enrollment In Higher 
V ' Education, annually, 1963 through 1968, 
, 1971 through 1973, (2) FaU EnroUment 



11 



*/rt Higher Education, Supplementary In- 
^formation, 1969 and 1970, «r>d (3) un- 
pubjifhed' data from Resident and 



I Extension EnroUment In Institutions of 
j Higher Education, i^\V^9e6 and ^967, 
( Population on' which projections are 
based Is shown In appendix 8, table B-2. 

r^or projections of total degree-credit 
enrollment based on altemative assump- 
tions <one aisuMption of higher ^roll- 
ment rates and one assumption of Tower 
enrollrnent ratfs for first-time degree- 
credit enrollment), see appendix B, 
tables ^-5 and B-6. 
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Table 7.— Total dtgrta<ra<lit tnrollment in 4-year institutions of higher education, 
by sex, by attendance status, and by instims«onal controH 
/ United States, fall 1963 to 1^ 

. [Resident and extension opening fall enrollmenti 



Year ^ 
(fall) 

* ^ 


Total 
degree* 
• credit 
enrollment 




Sex 


Attendance Status 


Control 


Men 


* Wonr^n 
(4) 


Full-time Part-timo 


Public Private 




(2) 


(3) 


(5) ' ; (6) 


. (7) (8) 



1963 . 

1964 . 

1965 . 
1966^ 
19671 
1968 . 

g69 . 

. 70 . 

1971 . 

1972 , 

1973 . 



3,869,837 

4;239,305 

4,684388 * 

4,984,000 

5,325,00a 

5,638,616 

5,955,644 

6;290,167 

6^90,782 

6,473,203 

6,598,024 



2,385,902 
-2,593,483 
2,852,757 
3,000,000 
3,170,<XX) 
3^36,709 
3,508,516 
3^82,680 
3,713,926 
3,701^*84 
3,723,830 



1,483^35 
1^45,822 
1332,131 
1,984,000 
2,155,000 
2,301,907 
2,447,128 
2,607,487 
2.676356 
2,771.819 
2,874,194 



2,741,251 
3,021,411 
3,414,535 
3,662,000 
3,940,000 
4,198,486 
4,404,620 
4,613,188 
4,746,400 
4,742,829 
4,760,208 



1,128,586 
1,217,894 
1,270,353 
i;}22,000 
1,385,00a 
1,440,130 
1,551,024 
1,676,979 
1,644,382 
1,730,374 
1,837,816 



2,297,146 
2,558,668 
2,886,552 
3,100,000 
3,393,000 
3,722,602 
4,002,324 
4,280,327 
4,3.91,228 
4,464,464 
4,559,408 



1,572,691 
1,680,637 
1,798,336 
1383,000 
1,933,000 
1,916,014 
1,953,320 
2,009340 
1,999,554 
2,008,739 
2.038.616 



l^aOJECTED^ 



i 



1974 6315,000 



1975 
1976 



1978 ....... 

1979 
1980 
1981 



6,680.000 
6,783,000 



1977 6397,000 



6,979,000 
7,012,000 
7,036.000 
7,029,000 



198Z o364,000 



1983 



6327,000 



3,712,000 
3,735,000 
3,793.000 
3362,000 
3,911.000 
3,925,000 
.3,935,000. 
3,926,000 
3381,000 
3,799,000 



,2,903,000 
2,94§,000 
2^390,000 

'3.035,000 
3,068,000 
3,087,000 
3,101,000 
3,103,000 
3,083,000 
3,028,000 



4,734,000 
4.735,000 
4,761,000 
4,798,000 
4304,00b 
4,777,000 
4,734,000 
4,674,000 
4,575,000 
4,431.000 



1381,000> 

1,945,000 

2,022,000 

2,099,000 

2,175,000 

2,235,000 

2,302,000 

2,255,000 

2,389,000 

2,396,000 



4,577,000 

4,635,000 

4,719,000 

4311.000' 

.4377,000 

4,905,000 

4,926,000 

4,922,000' 

4378,000 

4,782,000 



2,038,pop 
2,045,000 
2,064,000 
2.086,000 
"2,102,000 
2,107,000 
2,110,000 
2,107,000 
2,086,000 
2,045,000 



^ The breakdown between degree-credit and non- 
degree-credit enrollment In 1966 and 1967 is 
estimated. See appendix A, "Estimation 
Methods," sees. 3d and 3f. 

These estimates differ from the estimates pub- 
lished in the 1968 edition of fyolections of 
Educational Statistics because of data available 
from the 1967 comprehensive report of enroll- 
ment and revisions in the 1966 coiTY>rehensive 
data fof 4-year iristitutions. 

^For assumptions underlying these projections, see 
footnbtes to table 6. For further methodological 
details, see appendix A, table A-1 . 

NOTB.-Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia'for all years. Because of rourxJ- 
ing, details may r>ot add to totals. * 



SOURCES: Enrollment data and estimates are 
based on U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, National Center 
for Education Statistics, publications: 
(1) Opening (FaUy* EnroUment in Higher 
Education, annually, 1963jhrou9h 1968, 
1971 through 1973, {2) Fall Enroliment 
. in Higher Education, ,Supplementarf In^ 
, formation, 1969 and 1970, and (3> un- 

published data from Resident and Exten- 
, sion Enrollment In Institutions of Higher 
Education, fall 1966 and 1967. . h 

Population on vVtiich projections are 
based is shown in appendix B, table 8-2. 
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Table 8.-T0UI degret-crtdit •nrollmunt in 2 yMr institutions of higher 
education, by sex, by attendance status, and by institutional control:] 
United States,«fail T963 to 1983 

\ 

[Resident and extension opening fall enrollment) 



Year 



degree- 



Sex 



Attendance status 



Control 



(fall) 


credit 
















enrollment 


Men 


Women 


Full'time 




Public 


Private 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) . 


! M5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


1963 


624789 


386,660 


238,129 


327.218 


. * 297,571 


651.308 


73.481 


1964 


710,868 


439,509 


271,359 


396,385 


314,483 ^ 


620359 


90.009 


1965 


841,437 " 


521.846 


319.591 


495,452 


345.985 


737.890 


103\547 


1966» 


945,000 


577,000 


367,000 


563,000 


381,000 


840,000 


105.000 


1967» 


1,081.000 


652.000 


429,000 


616,000 


465,000 


968,000 


113,000 


1968 


1 ,289,499 


782,?Q3 


507.206 


738,707 


550.792 


1,169,141 


120.358 


1969 


1.528,429 


910,631 


617,798 


849,135 


679.294 


1,412.610 


115,819 


1970 


' 1 ,629,982 


953,961 


676.021 


875,845 


' 754,137 


1.519.762 


110.220 


1971 


1,725.321 


1,003,172 


722,149 


930.086 


795.235 


1,622,706 


102.615 


1972 


1,791,854 


999,238 


792.616 


903.920 


887.934 


1,694,465 


• 97,389 


1973 


1,921,726 


1 .048,458 


873,268 


923,841 


997,885 


1,829.211 


92,545 








PROJECTED^ 








1974 


1.945,000 


1.041,000 


904,000 


916.000 


1.029,t}00 


1.857.000 


88,000 


1975 


1.985,000 


1,047.000 


^38,000 


919,000 


1,066,000 


1.897.000 


88,000 


1976 


2,041,000 


1,064,000 


§77,000 


930,000 


1,111,000 


1,952.000 


89,000 


1977 


2,097,000 


1,082,000 


1,015.000 


941,000 


1,i56.000 


2,008,000 


8^000 


1978 


2,139,000 


1,096,000 


1,043,000 


948,000 


1,191,000 


2,049.000 


90.000 


1979 ^ 


2,163.000 


1,104,000 


1,059.000 


946,000 


1,217,000 


2i)73.000 


90,000 


1980 


2,174,000 


1,103.000 


1,071,000 


94r,000 


1.233,000 


:^oe4.ooo 


90.000 


1981 


2,172,000 


1,100,000 


1,072,000' 


931,000 


1,241,000 


2,082.000 


90.000 


1982 


2,154,000 


1,088,000 


1,066,000 


914,000 


1,240.000 


2,064,000 


90.000 


1983 


2,113.000 


1,066,000 


1,047,000 


889,000 


1 ,224.000 


2,024,000 


89,000 



'^he breakdown between degree-credit and non- 
, degree-credit enrollment in 1966 and 1967 is 
estimated. See appendix A, "Estimation 
Methods," sees. 3d and 3f. 

These, estimates differ from the estimates 
published in the 1968 edition of Projections of 
Educational ' Statistics becatfse of data available 
from the ,1967 comprehensive ^report of 
enrollment * and 'revisions in the 1966 
comprehensive data for 4'year institutions. 
^ For assumptions underlying these projections, 
see footnotes to table 6. For further methodol* 
ogical details, see appendix A, table A<1 . 



NOTE.-Data are i6r 50 Sta^el and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because cf rounds 
ing. details may not add to totals. 

SOURQfS: Enrollment data and estimates are 
^ased on U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, National Center 
for Education Statistics, publications: 
{^) Opening (Fait) Enrollment in Higher 
Education, annually, 1963 through 1968, 
1971 through 1973, {2) Fall EnroUment 
in Higher Education, Supplementary 
Information,, 1969 and 1970, 
(3) unpublished data from Resident and 
Extension EnroUment in Institutions of 
Higher Education, fall 1966 and 1967. 

Population on Which projecticns are 
based is shown in appendix 8. table 8*2. 
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Tabit 9.-NofHi«Qr«*<rtdit tnrollmtnt in all institutions of Hightr aducatton, 
by sax, by attandanca status, and by Institutional control: Unitad Statas, 
fril 1963 to 1983 

(Resident and extension opening fall ^Kollrhentl 



Year 
(fait) 


Total 
non- 
degree -credit 
enrollment 




Sex 


Attendance status> 


" — ^. 

Control 


Men 


Women 


Full'time - Part-time 


Public Private 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


' (5) (61 


(7) (8) 



1963^ 271^41 182.655 88;586 115,000 

1964 329^47 215.721 114.126 1.40.000 

1965 394.539 255,417 139.12^ 172.000 

19662 462.000 279.000 183.000* 213.000 

19672 505.000 311.000 194.000 236.000 

1968 584.976 358.647 226^29 272.962 

1969 520.587 327.054 193.533 245.128 

1970 660.738 407.001" 253.737 326.257 

1971 832,541 489^ .342.635' 400.746 

1972 949303 538.135 411.6^ 425,640 

1973 1.082.373 596.764 483,609 505.444 



156.000 
190.000 
.222.000 
249.000 
269.000 
312.014 
275.459 
334.481 
431.795 
524.163 



217.394 
288.181 
345.154 
^409.000 
455.000 
538^ 
481.934 
628.045 
790.375 
911.706 



53^47 . 

Al,666 

49;J85 ^ 

53.000 

49,5d0 

46.067 

38.653 

32.693 

42.166 

38,097 



576.929 1 .030.89^ 51 .476 



PROJECTED^ 



1974 

1975 .. 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 .. 

1981 .. 
1982 

■1983 



1.149,000 
1.238,000 
1.305.000 
1.:^77.000 
1.439.000 
1.504.000 
1.546.000 
1.590,000 
1.620.000 
1.637,000 



636.000 
682.000 
717.000 
758.000 
790.000 
823.000 
844,000 
870.000( 
880.000 
891.000 



513.000 
556,000 
588,000 
619.000 
649.000 
681,000 
702.000 
720.000 
740.000 
746,000 



541.000 
583.000 
613,000 
648,000 
677.000 
707.000 
727.000 
748.000 
762.000 
770.000 



608,000 
655,000 
692.000 
729,000 
762.000 
797.000 
819.000 
842.000 
858.000 
867.000 



1.091.000 
1.175.000 
i;j39.000 
U07.000 
1^66.000 
J .428,000 
1.467.000. 
1.510.000 
1.538,000 
1^54.000 



58.000 
63.000 
66.000 
70.000 
73.000 
76,000 
79,000 
80.000 
82.000 
83,000 



' Estimated for all years prior to 1968. See 
appendix A. "Estimation Methods." sec. 31. 

^ The breakdown between dwee-credit and non- 
degree-credit enrollment in 1966 and 1967 is 
estimated. See appendix A. "Estimation 
Methods." sees. 3e and 3g. 

These estimates differ from estimates published 
in (he 1968 editiori of Ptojections of Educational 
Statistics because 4f data Available from the 1967 
comprehensive report of enrollment and revisions 
in the 1966 comprehensive data for 4-year 

^ institutions. 

^ The projection of total non-degree-credit enroll- 
ment in ail institutions by sex is based primarily 
on the assumption that enrollment, expressed as 
a percentage of population aged 18--21 years. 

. will follow the 1963-1973 trend to 1983^. 

For each sex. it was assumed that the percent- 
age distribution of tofal non-degr.ee-credit enroll* 
ment. by type and cohtrol of institution, would 
remain constant at the 1973 percentages through 
1983. 

The projection of total non-dog ree-cred it en- 
rotlment by attendance status is based on the 
^ assumptfon that, for each sex. full-time non- 



degree^redit en^oUment. expressed m a percent- 
age of total non-degree-credit enrollnrtant. will 
remain constant at the average of the 1968 to 
1973 percentages through 1983. 

For further methodological details, see appen- 
dix A. table A-1. 

NOTE.-Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of round- 
ing, details may riot add to totals. 

SOURCES: Enrollment dafiTand estimates ara 
b£sed-on U.S. DepBrtment of Health. 
^ Education, and Welfare. National Center 

for Education Statistics, publications: 
(1) Optning (Fall) Enrollment in Higher 49 
Education, annually. 1963 through 1968.. 
1971 through 1973. (2) Fail Enrollment 
in Higher 'Education, Supplementary In- 

' formation. 1969 and 1970. and (3| un- 

published data from Resident and 
Extension Enrollment in Institutions of 
Higher Education, fall 1966 and 1967. 

Population on which projections are 
based is shown in appendix B. table B-2. 
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Table 10.-Non-degree*crt€lit enroltment>|n 4-year institutions of higher 
education, by sex, by attendance status, and by institutional control: 

United States^ fall 1963.tOt1983 

r " 

[Resident and extension opening fall enrollnpent] 




Year 
(fall) 



Total 

degree-credit 
enrollrpent 



Sex 



Attendance status^ 



Control 



Men 



Wcrnen Full«time Part-time 



Public 



Private 



. (1) 


(2) 


(3) 




(5) . 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


\ 1963 


51,518 


36,492 


15,0g6 


19,000 


32,000 


1 33,673 


17.845 


\l964 


51,789 


36,582 


15,207 


20,000 


32,000 


.34^61 


17,528 


1965 


63,024 


43,624 


* 19,400 


25,000 


38,000 


1 41,780 


21,244 


1966^ 


80,000 


47,000 


3^,000 


39,000 • 


41,000 


59,000 


21,000 




73,000 


48,000, 


26,000 1 
31,590 ' 


' 32,000 


41,000 


51,000 


, 22.000 


1968 


82,179 


50,589 


y36,166 • 
/ 37,171 


46,013 


61,576 


20,603 




72,358 


46,974 


25,384 


35,187 


47,820 


24.538 




67,512 


43,708 


23,804" 


36,753 


30,759 


45,835 


21.677 


1971 


71,951 


43,920 


• 28,031 


40,284* 


31,667 


47^14 


24.737 




75,870 • 


43^83^ 


32,487 


42,2» 


33,598 


53,607 


22.263 


• 1973 


82,293 


.45,012 


37,281 


50,03(| 


32,258 


56,88'2 


25.411 



1974 . , 

1975 .\ . 

1976 

1977 • • • • ^ • • 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983.." 



PROJECTED^ 



89.000 


49,000 


40,000 * 


55,000 


34,000 


\ 62^ 


27.000 


97.000 


'53.000 


44,000 


V 1 60.000 
62,000 


nX-17,000 


68;6CG 


29.000 


loi.qpo 


55,000 


46,000 


39,000 


71.000 


30,000 


107,000 


58.000 


49,000 


66,000 


' 41,000 


75.000 


32.000 


113,000 


61,000 


52,000 


70,000 


43,000 


79.000 


34,000 


116.000 


• 63,000 


53,000 


71,000 


45,000 


81.000 


35.000 


121.000 


65,000 


56,ooor 


75,000 


46,000 


85.000 


36.000 


124,000 


67,000 


57,000 


77,000 


47,000 


87;006 


37.000 


127,000 


68,000 


59,000 


78,000 


49,000 


89.000 


38.000 


127.000 


68,000 


59,000 


78,000 


49.000 


89.000 " 


38.000 



See 



^ Estimated for all years prior to l^gS, 
appendix A, '^Estimation Methods," sec. ZtS 
.•The breakdown between degree-crudit ang non- 
degree-credit enrollment in 1966 and 1967 is 
estimated. See appendix A, "Estimation Meth- 
ods." sees. 3e and 3g. 
^ For assumptions underlying these projections, 
^e footnotes to table 9. For methodological 
deta*ils, see appendix A. table AO , 

NOTE.-^Oata are for 50 States and the District of 
« Columbia for all years. 8ecause of rouf)d* 
ing, details may not add to totals. 



SOURCES: Enrollment dat« and estimates are 
based on U.S. Oepartment^ of Health. 
Education, .and Welfare. National Center 
for Education Statistics, publications: 
KVi Opening (FaU) BnroUment in fiigher 
/ Education, annually. 1963 through 1968. 
•1971 through 1973, [2) F^U EnroUment 
in Higher Education, Supplementary 
Information, 1969, and 1970. and* (3) un- 
published data from Resident and Exten^ 
sion Enrollment in Institutions of Higher 
. Education, fall 1966 and 1967. 

Population on which projections «re 
based is shown^ in appendix) 8. table 8-2. 
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Tabit 11.-Non*d«grtt*crtdit Anrollmtnt in 2*year inititutionf of higher 
•ducatioii, by mx, by attendanct status, and by institutional control: 
Unitad Statas, fall 1963 to 1983 

[Resident and extension opening fall enrollment] 



Tots! ^ 




Sex 


Attendance status^ 


Control 


Year non-degree* 










(fall) credit 










. enrollmept 


Men 


Women 


Full-time Part-time 


Publip Private 


" (1) (2) 


(3) 


<4) 


(5) ' ''(6) 


(7) (8) 



1963 219723 146.163 73.560 

1964 278.058 179.139. « 98.919 

1965 331.515 211.793 119.722 

1966^ 381.000 232.000 150.000 

1967; 432.000 263.000 168.000 

1968 '502.79? 308.058 194.739 

1969 448.229 280.060 168.149 

1970 593;»6 363.293 229.933 

1971 76QS90 445.9861 314.604 

1972 873>33 494.752 ^ 379.181 

1973 1.000.080 553.752 '*<446.328 

1974 1.060.000 587.000 473.000 

1975 1.141.000 . 628.000 513.000 

1976 1.204/)00 662.000 542.000 

1977 1.270.000 ' 699.000 571.000 

1978 1.326.000 7^,000 598.000 

1979... .1.388.000 760.000 628.000 

1980 1.425.000 778.000 ^7.000 

1981 1.466/)00 803.000 663.000 

1982 1.493.000 811.000 682.000 

^983 1.510.000 823.000 687.000, 



96.000 
120.000 
147.000 
174.000 
204.000 
236.796 
'207.957 
2091,504 
360.462 
383.368 
455.409 



124.000 
158.000 
* 184.000 
208.000 
228.000 
266.001 
240.272 
303.722 
400.128 
490.565 
544.671 



183.721 

253.920 

303.374 

350.000. 

404.000 

477.333 

434.114 

582.210 

743.161 

858.099 

974.015 



36.002 
24.138 
28.141 
32.000 
27.000 
25.464 
14.115 
11.016 
17.429 
15.834 
26.065 



PB0JECTED3 



486.000 
523.000 
551.000 
582.000 
607.000 
636.000 
652.000 
671.000 
^684.000 
692.000 



574.000 
618.000 
653.000 
688.000 
719.000 
752.000 
773.000 
795.000 
809.000 
818.000 



1.029.000 
1.107.000 
1.168.000 
1.232.000 
1.287^000 
1.347.000 
1^82.000 
1.423.000 
1.449.000 
1.465.000 



31.000 
34.000 
06.000 

k.ooo 

39.000 
41.000 
43.000 
43.000 
44.000 
45.000 



^ Estimated for all years prior to 1968. See 
appendix A. "Estimation Methods." sec. 31. 

^ The breakdown between ^ degree<:redit and 
non-degree^edit enrojlnient in 1966 and 1967 !s 
estimated. See^^appendix A. "Estimation 
Methods." sacs^3e and 3g. 

^ For assumptions^^undertying these projections. 
• Me jfootnotes'^o' table 9. For methodological 
^etails. see appendix A. table A-1 . 

NOTE.-Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of 
rounding, details may not add td totals. 



SOURCES: Enrollment data and estimates are 
based on U^. Department of Health. 
Education, and Welfare. National Center 
for Education Statistics, publicationi: 
{y) Opining (Fall) Enrollment in Higher 
Education, annually. J963 through 1968. 
1971 through 1973.' (2) FaU EnroUment 
tn Higher Education, Supplementary 
Information, 1969 and 1970. and 
(3) unpublished data from Resident and 
Extension EnroUment in Institutioru of 
Higher Education, fall 1966 and 1967. 

Population on which projections are 
based is shown in appendix 8. table 8-2. . 
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Table 12.-Fd;timated full-time-equivalent enrollment in all institutions of 
higher education; by degree-credit status and institutional control: 
United States, fall 1963 to 19831 

[Resident and extension opening fall enrollment— in thousands] 



Year 
(fall) 



All students 



Students taking work 
aeditable toward . 
a bachelor's or 
higher degree 



Students in occu^tidnal 
or general studies p'J- 
grams not chiefly credit- 
able toward a bachelor's 
degree 





' Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Public 


I Private 


Total 


Public 


Private 


(1) ■ 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 




(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


1963 


3.69^ 


2,351 


1,345 


3,539 


2,225 


^31 4 


157 


126 


31 


1964 


4,115 


2,671 ■ 


1,444/ 


3^24 


2,504 


1.421 


191 


167 


24 


1965 


4,671 


3,t94 


' 1,577 


4,443 


2^5 


tM8 


228 


199 


' 29 


1966 \ 


5,070 


3,398 


1,672 


4,792 


3,154 


1,637 


278 


243 


35 


1967 


. 5,480 


3,761 


1,719 


5,168 


3,482 


1,686 


312 


279 


33* 


1968 


5,954 


4,228 


1,726 


5,594 


3,899 


1,695 


360 


329 


31 


1969 


6,319 


4,564 


1.755 \ 


5,997 


4,268 


1,729 


322 


296 


26' 


1970 


6,721 


4,937 


1,783 ^ 


^,299 


4,539 


1,761 


. 421 


399 


22 


1971 


1fi02 


5,218 


1,785 


B-,482 


4,727 


1,755 


522 


491 


30 


1972 


7,083 


5,301 


1,782 0 


6,511 


4,758 * 


1,753 


572 


543 


29 


1973 , 


7,287 


5,491 


1,796 


6,620 


4,864 


1,756 


667 


627 


40 



PROJECTED 



1974 


7,321 


5,522 


1,799 


6,610 


4^56 


1,754 


711 


666 


45 


. 1975 .. . 


7,416 


5,608 


1»808 


6,648 


4,890 


1,758 


768 


718 


50 


1976 


7,532 


5,709 


1,823 


6,725 


4^53 


1,772 


807 


756 


51 


1977 


. . 7,666 


5,823 _ 


1,843 


6,813 


5,025 


1,788 


853 


798 


55 


/978 


. . 7,753 


5,897 


1,856 


6,863 


5,063 


1,800 


890 


834 


56 


'1979 . 


7,793 


5^32 


1,861 


6,863 


5,061 


1.802 


930 


871 


59 


1980 


7,798 


5,935 


1,863 


6,841 


5^39 


1,802 


957 


896 


61 


1981 


■ 7,775 


5,916 


1.359 


6,791 


4,994 


1,797 


984 


922 


62 


1982 


.. 7,G90 


5,848 


1,842 


6,687 


4,909 


1,778 


1,003 


939 


64 


1983.. . 


. . 7,527 


5,721 


1,806 


6^15 


4,774 


1,741 


1,012 


947 


65 



' The estimations, 1963 to 1973, and the 
projections of the iujl*time equivalent of 
pert-time enrollnDent are based on the 
assumption that the 1964 percentages 
pert*time enrollment equivalent to full-time 
enrbllment (33 percent for degree-credit students 
and 28 percent for non-degree*oredit students) 
remain constant, 1963 to 1983. 

For further methodological details, see 
appendix A, tabic A-1. 

NOTE.-^Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia, for all ye^rs. Because of 
rounding, details may not add to totals. 



SOURCES: Enrollment data and estimates are 
' based on U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. National Center 
for Education Statistics, publications: 
{^) Opening (Fall) Enrollment in Higher 
Education, annually, 1963 through 1968, 
1971 through 1973, (2) Fall Enrollment 
in Higher Education, Supplementary 
Information, 1969 and 1970, (3) unpub- 
lished data from Resident and Extension 
Enrollment in Institutions of Higher 
Education, fall 1966 and 1967, and 
(4) Sample survey of full-time-equivalent 
enrollments and credit hours, fall 1964 
(unpublished). 
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Table Id.-Summary of degree^redit eiiroiimont in all institutions of higher 
education, by level and institutional ty.oe: United Sutes, fall 1963 to 1983 

[Resident and extension opening fall enrollment-in thousands] 





Total 




Undergraduate and first- 




Undergraduate 




Year 


degree- 


Graduate , 


professional (4-year) 




(2 -year) 




' (fall) 


credit 
















onruiinicni 


i"T y vol f 


Total J 


First-time 


Other! 


Total 


First*tinie 


Other 


(1) 


(2) ■ 


(3) 




(5) 


(6) 


/ (7) 


- (8) 


. (9) 




4.495 


521 


3 349 


775 


2,574 


625 


272 


'353 


1964 


4^50 


606 


3 631 


903 


2,728 ' 


711 


^22 


389 . 


1965 


5,526 


697 


3 988 


1,041 


2.947 


841 


401 


441 




5,928 


768. 


4 216 


989 


3,227 


945 


389 


556 




6,406 


849 


4 476 


992 


3,484 


1,081 


■ 447 


634 




. ^ 6,928 


885 


4,754 


1,086 


3,668 


1,289 


554 


73o 


1969 


7,484 


955 


5!000 


1,107 


3,893 


1,528 


642 


" 886 




7,920. 


1,031 


5,259 


1,126 


4,133 


1,630 


CCA 




1971 ...... 


' 8,116 


1,012 


5,379 


1,006 


4,283 


i IOC 


670 


1,UDD 


1972 


8,265 


1,066 


5,407 


1,065 


4,342 


1,792 


675 


1,117 


1973 


8,520 


t,123 


5,475 


1,076 


4,399 


1,922 


681 


1^41 










PROJECTED^ 








1974 


8,560 


^ 1,141 


5,474 


1,095 


4,379 


1,945 


690 


1,255 


1975 


8,665 


1,163 


5,517 


1,105 


4,412 


1,985 


697 


1,288 


1976 


8,824 


1,200 ■ 


5,583 


1,108 


4,475 


2,041 


699 


1,342 


1977 


8,994 


1,232 


5,665 


1,116 


4,549 


2,097 


703 


1,394 


1978 


9,118 


1,257 


5,722 


1,110 


4,612 


2,139 


699 


.1,440 


1979 


9,1 75 


1,273 


5,739 


1,090 


4,649 


2,;63 


687 


1,476 


1980 


9,210 


1,290 


5,746 


1,074 


4,672 


2,174 


677 


1,497 


1981 


• 9,201 


1,301 


5,728 


^1.058 


4,670 


2,172 


>666 


1,506 " 


1982 


9,118 


1,297 


5,657 


1,021 


4,646 


2,154 


643 


1,511 


1983 


8,940 


1,?80 


5,547 


971 


4,576 


2,113 


612 


1,501 



' Estimated. See appendix A, "Estimation 
Methods," sees. 3a, 3b, 3h, and 3j. 

^ The breakdown between degree-credit and non- 
degree-credit enrollment in 1966 and 1967 is 
estimated. See appendix A, "Estimation 
Methods," sees. 3d and 3f. 

^ The projection of graduate enroJIment in 4-year 
institutions is the same as that shown in table 17. 

The projection of undergraduate and first- 
professional degree-credit enrollment in 4-year 
institutions is the same as that shown in table 19. 

The projection of undergraduate degree-credit 
enrollnrient in 2-yedr institutions of higher educa- 
tion is the fame as that shown in table 8. 



NOTE.-Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. 8ecause of round- 
ing, details may not add to totals. 

SOURCES: Enrollment data and estimates are 
based on U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, National Center 
for Education Statistics, publications: •> 
(1) Opening (Fad) Enrollment in Higher*' 
Education, annually, 1963 through 1968, 
1971 through 1973, (2) Fall Enrollment 
in Higher Education, Supplementary 
Information, 1969 and 1970. (3) Resi^ 
dence and Migration of College" Students, 
Fall 1968: Basic State^to-State Matrix 
Tables, (4) unpublished data from Resi' 
dent and Extension Enrollment in InstitU' 
tions of Higher Education, fall 1966 and 
fall 1967, and (5) Resident and Extension 
Enrollment in Institutions of Higher 
Education, 1963. 
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Table 14.-First*timt dagre«*c«tdit tnrollmtnt Ih all institutionl of higher 
* elducatton, by sex« by attendance status, ami by Institutional control: 
United States, fall 196^40 1983 



[.Resident and extension opening fall enrollment] 



Year i 


Total 
first'time 


Sex / 


AttendarKe status^ 


1 ' • Contrq) 


(fall) i 

1 


degm-credit 
enrollment 


J 

Men Women 


Full'tlme Part'tir 


le 


Public Private 


1 

(1) 


(2) 


(3) / (4) 


(5) (6)1 




(7) (8) 




1.046.417 

1,224.840 

1.441322 

1.378.000 

1.439.000 

1.629.751 

1.748.655/^ 

1.780.119 

1.765.625 

1.740;438 

1.7^354 



604.28^ 
701,524 
829.215 
787.000 
/ei 4.000 
924.580 
985.719 
983.734 
967.859 
928.804 
930.783 



442.135 
523.316 
612.607 
591.000 
626.000 
705.171 
762.936 
796.325 
797.766 
811.634 
826.071 



864.000 
1.014.000 
1.192.000 
1.140.000 
1.182.000 
1.328.329 
1.404.508 
1.426^488 
1.411.032 
1.369^16 
1.361.942 



182.000 

210.000 

250.000 

238.()00 

257.000 

301.|l22 ' 

344.147 

353,te31J 

354 593 

3711122 

394.912 



686*861 
814.664 
990.021- 
947.000 
1.024.600 
1«200.784 
1.309.359 
1.337.896 
1.339.177 
1.322.90? 
1.342.536 



359,556 
410.176 
451.801 
430.000 
415.000 
428.967 
439.296 
442.223 
426.448 
417^5 
414.318 



PROJECTED^ 



1974 ... 


1.784.000 


947.000 


837.000 


1975-.. . 


1.801.000 


956.000 


845.000 


1976 ... 


1.807.000 


959.000 


848.000 


1977 ... 


1.819.000 


965.000 


854.000 




1.809.000 


961.000 


848.000 


1979 ... 


1.776.000 


943.000 


833.000 


1980 ... 


.:. 1.751.000 


929.000 


822.000 


1981 ... 


1.724.000 


915.000 


809.000 


1982 ... 


1.664.600 


883.000 


781 .000 


1983 ... 


.. 1.584.000 


840.000 


7^4.000 



1.378.000 
1.386.000 
1.386.000 
1.392.000 
1.380.000 
1.353.000 
1.330.000 
1.306.000 
1.260.000 
i:i96.000 



406.000 
415.000 
421.000 
427.000 
429.000 
423.000 
421.000 
418.000 
404.000 
388.000 



1.362.000 
1.37^.000 
1.381.000 
1.390.000 
1.382.000 
1.357.000 
1.337.000 
1.317.000 
1,271.000 
1.210.000 



422.000 
425.000 
426.000 
429.000 
427.000 
419.000 
414.000 
407.000 
393.000 
374.000 



^ Estimated for all years prier to 1968. See 
appendix A. "Estimation Methods." sec. 2b. 

^ The breakdown between degree-credit and nbn- 
d«gree-credit enrollment in 1966 and 1987 is 
estimated. See appendix A. "Estimation 
Methods." sec. 2a. 

^ The projection of first-time opening fall degree* 
credit enrollment in all institutions of higher 
education by sex is based primarily on the 
assumption that first*time enrollment, expressed 
as a percentage of the population averaging 18 
years of age; will remain constant at the 1973 
mte. ^ 

The projection of f irst*time opening fall degree* 
credit enrollment by control and type of institu- 
tion is based on the assumption that, for each 
sex. the percentage distribution of first*ttme 
degree-credit enrollment by type and control of 
institution will remain consistent at the 1973 
percentages through 1983. 



The projection of first*time degree-credit en- 
rollment by attendance status is based on the 
assumption that, for m^n and women separately, 
full'ttrpe first-time degree<redit enrollment, 
expressed as a percentage of total first.time 
degree-credit enrollment, will remain constant at 
the 1973 level through 1983. 

For further methodological details, see 
appendix A. table A-1. 

NOTE. -Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Cc^tumbia for all years. 8ecause of round* 
ing. details may not add to totals. 

SOURCES: Er)roliment data from U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health. Education, and Wjslfare. 
" National Center for Education, Statistics, 
publications: KW Opening (Fall) Enroll* 
ment in Higher Education, annually, 1963 
through 1968. 1971 through 1973. 
(2) Fall^EnroHment in Higher Education, 
Supplemental Information, 1969 and 
1970. (3) data from Resident and. Exten* 
sion Enrollment in Institutions of Higher 
Education, fall 1966 (unpublished). 

Population on which projections are 
based is shown in appendix B. table 8-2. 
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Table 15.-First-time degree-credit enrollment in 4*year institutions of higher 
education, by sex, by attenda^e status, and by institutional 
control: United States, fall 1963 to 1983 



[Resident and extension opening fall enrollment] 



Year 


Total 
first-time 




Sex 


Attendance status^ 


Control 


(f^ll) 


degree-credit, 
enrollment 


Men 


Women 


Full-time Part-time 


Public Private 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) . (6) 


(7) (8) " 



1963 7/4.744 441,220 -333,524 

1964 90>,599 508,1 17 "394,482 

1965 1.041.025 587,789 453,236^ 

19662 989.000 555,000 434,000 

19672 992,000 548,000 444,000 

1968 1,076,077 5S1.443 484^34 

1969 1.107.116 608,089 499.027 

1970" 1.126,368 608,823 517,545 

1971 1,095,547 585,393 510,154 

1972 1v.065.128 560,035 505,093 

1973 1,076.140 562,324^ 613,816 

1974 1,095,000 573,000 522,000 

1975 1.105,000 579,000 526,000 

1976 1,108,000 580,000 528,000 

1977 1,116,000 584,000 532,000 

1978 1,110,000 582,000 528,000 

1979 1,090,000 571,000 519.000 

1980 1.074,000 562,000 512,000 

1981 ...... 1,058,000 554.000 504,000 

1982 1.021,000 534.000 487.000 

1983 .,].\. 971,000 508,000 463,000 

^ Estimated \f or alt years prior to 1968. See ^ 
appendi)^ AV'Estimation Methods/' sec. 2b, 

^ The breakdown between degree«credit and non* 
degree-credit .e'nrotlment in 1966 and 1967 is 
estimated. See a^ndix A, "Estimation Meth- 
ods," sec. 2a. 

^ For. assumptions underlying these projections, 
see footnotes to table 14. for n^ethodological 
details, see appendix A , table A*1 . • 

NOTE.-Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of round- 
ing, details may not add to totdls. 



687,000 
802.000 
929,000 
884,000 
889,000 
966,094^ 
994,586 
1,013.031 
991,521 
968,578 
968,185 



88,000 
100,OC)0 
112,000 
105,000 
103.000 
109,983 
112,530 
113,337 
104,026 

96.550 
107,955 



452.104 

539.251 

642,233 

610,000 

628.000 

705.891 

721,963* 

736.879 

719.405 

693.283 

706.029 



322,640 
363.348 
398.792 
379,000 
364.000 
370.186 
385.153 
389.489 
376.142 
?71.tf*5 
370.1 1 1 



PROJECTED^ 



9Q4,Q0d 
993.000 
996.000 
1.004.000 
998.000 
981.000 
966.000 
951 .000 
919.000 
872.000 



1,11.000 
112.000 
112.000 
112.000 
112.000 
109.000 
106.000 
107.000 
102.000 
99.000 



716.000 
723.000 
725.000 
730.000 
726.000 
713.000 
702.000 
692.000 
668.000 
635.000 



379.000 
382.000* 
383.000 
386.000 
384.000 
377.000 
372.000 
366.000 
353.000 
336.000 



SOURCES: Enrollment data from U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health. Education, and Welfare, 
National Center for Education Statistics, 
publications: {^) Opening (Fall) EnrolU 
ment in High^^ Education, annually. 1963 
through 1&\id. 1971 through 1973. 
(2) Fatt Enrollment in Higher Education, 
Supplementary Information, 1969 ar>d 
1970. and (3) data from Resident and 
Extension Enrollment in Institutions of 
Higher Education, fall 1966 (un- 
published). ^ 

Population on which projections are 
based is shown in apper>dix B. table B*2. 
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Table 16.-First-timt degrte-credit tnrollfntnt in 2-year institutions 
education, by sex, by attendance status, and by institutional 
control: United States, fall 1963 to 1983 

(Resident and extension opening fall enrollment] 



of hi^er 





Total , 


Sex 




Attendance status^ 


Qontrol 




' first-time 














Year 


degree- 














.(fait) 


credit 


Men 


Women 


Full'time 


Part-time 


Public 


Private 




.enrollment 














(1) 


<2) 


(2) 


(4) 


<5) 


<6) 
• 


(7) 


(8) 


1963 


271,673 


163,062 


108,611 


178,000\- 


94,000 


234,757 


36,916 


p1964 


322,241 


193,407 


128,834 


212,000 


110,000 


275,413 


46,828 


1965 


400.797 


241,426 


159,371 


263,000 


138,000 


347,788 


53,009 


19662 


389,000 


232,000 


157,000 


255,000 


134,000 


337,000 


51,000 


19672 


447,000 


266,000 * 


181.000 


292,000 


155,000 


396,000 


51,000 


.1968 


553,674 


333,137 


220,537 


362,235 


191,439 


494,893 


58,781, 


1969 . . 


641,539 


377,630 


263,909 


409,922 


231,617 


\58>,396 ■ 


54,143 


1970 


653,751 


374,974 . 


278,780 


413,457. 


240,294 


601,017 


52,734 


1971* 


' 670,078 


382,466 


287,612 


419,51 1 


250,567 


619,772 


50»306 


1972 


675,310 


368,769 


306,541 


400,738 


274,572 


629,620 


45,690 


1973 


680,714 


368,459 


312,255 


393,757 


286,957 


636,507 


44,207 










PROJECTED^ 








1974 


- 690,000 


374,000 


316,000 


394,000 


296,000 


•647,000 


'43,000 


1975 


697,000 


378,000 


319,000 


393,000 


304,000 


654,000 


43,000 


1976 


699,000 


379,000 


320,000 


390,000 


309,000 


656,000 


43,000 


1977 


703,006 


381,000 


322,000 


388,oqo 


315,000 


660,000 


43,000 


1978 


699,000 


379,000 


320,000 


382,000 


317,000 


656,000 


43,000 


'1979 


687,000 


373,000 


314,000 


372,000 


315,000 


645,000 


42,000 


1980 


677,000 


367,000 


310,000 


364,000 


313,000 


635,000 


4^,000 


1981 


666,000 


361,000 


305,000 


355,000 


311,000 


62>|5,000 


41,000 . 


1982 


643,000 


349,000 


294,000 


341,000 


302,000 


603,000 


40,000 


1983 


612,000 


332,000 


280,000 


323»000 


289,000 


574,000 


38,000 



' Estimated for all years prior to 1968. See 
apMndix A, "Estimation Methods," sec. 2b. 

2 ffhe^Weakdown between degree-credit and non* 
Uegree-credit enrollment in 1966 and 1967 is 
{estimated. See appendix A, "Estimation Meth- 
/ods," sec. 2a. 

^ For assumptions underlyir^g these projections, 
see footnotes to table 14. For methodolooical 
details, see appendix A, tabU^ A-1 . 

NOTE.-Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of round- 
ing, details may not add to totals. 



SOURCES: Enrollment data from U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
National Center for Education Statistics, 
publications: {^) Opening (Fall) Enroll- 
ment in Higher Education, annually, 1963 
through 1968, 1971 through^ 1973, 
(2) Fait Enrollment in Higher Education, 
t Supplementary Information, 1969 and 
1970, and (3) data from Resident and 
Extettsion Enrollment in Institutions of 
^'^ Higher Education, fall 1966 (un- 
punished). * 

Population on which projections are 
based is $t)own m appendix 8, table 8-2 



Tabia 17.-Graduata tnrollmant In 4yMr inttitutions of higtiar education, 
by tax, by atttndanca status, and by institutional conuol: 
Unitad Statas, fall 1963 to 19831 , 

[In thousands] 





7 0181 




oex 


Attendance status 


Control 




Year 


grsduott 














tfaill 


degree- 
















credit 








Part-time 








enrollment 


Men 


fa omon 


Full'time 


Public . .Private 


ID- 


<2) 


<3) 


' <4) 


<5) 


. <6) 


\ n 


\o} 


19632 


.521 


359 


162 


188 


333 










«f 1 u 


198 


221 


387 


J/o 




■1 A£C2 


D*' ' 




919 


256 


441 




ZD i 


ioci:2 


/DO 






285 


483 




97Q 








302 


317 


532 


- 550 


299 


iQAQ2 




558 


3*7 


, ^37 


548 


584 


301 








366 


364 


591 


666 


289 




1 rvn 

1 ,UO 1 




399 


* 379 


652 


724 


307 




1 019 


615 


397 


388 


624 


712 


300 






fi27 


439 


393 


673 


757 


308 


1973 


1,123 


• 647 


' 476 


409 


714 


799 


324 










PROJECTED^ 






>» 


1974 , . . 


1.141 


« 653 


488 


417 


, 724 


810 


331 




M63 


660 


503 


/ 424 


^ 739 


826 


337 




1.200 


678 


522 


437 


763" 


852 


348^ 


1977 . . 


1.232 


\ 695 


537 


449' 


783 


875 


357 


1978 


1.257 


707 


550 


457 


doo 


892 


365 


1979 


1.273 


714 


559 ) 


463 


810 


904. 


369 ' 




1.290 


719 


571 


468 


822 


916 


374 • 


1981 


1.301 


726 


575 


473 


828 


924 


377 


1982 


1.297 


721 


576 


471 


826 


921 


376 




1.280 


710 


570 


464 


816 


909 


371 



^ Includes resident and extension graduate 
degree-credit - enrollment. The estimates. 
1963-1968. and data. 1969-1973. differ from 
figures in previous editions of Projections of 
Educi^onai Statistics because they irKludit 
extension graduate enrollment, which previously 
was included in undergraduate and first- 
professional degree-credit enrollment figures. 

^ For method of estimating total graduate enroll- 
ment. 1963 to .1968. see appendix A. "Estimation 
Methods." sees. 38. 3b. 3h. 3i, 3k. and 31. 

^The projection of graduate enrollment is based 
pVImarily on the assumption that.' for each sex. 
graduate enrollment expressed as a percentage of 
postbaccalaureate enrollment will follow the 
1968-1973 trend through 1983. Post-' 
baccalaureate enrollment was computed as the 
difference between total degree*credit enrollment 
and total undergraduate and unclassified degree- 

• credit enrollment. For methods and auumptlons 
used to project total degree^redit enrollment 
and total undergraduate /ind unclassified degree- 
credit enrollment, see footnote 2. table 6. . 

The projection of total graduate enrollmentily 
attendance status^ is based on the assumption 
that, for each se)^# full-time graduate enrollment 
expressed as a percentage of total graduate 
enrollment will remain constant at the 1973Jevel 
through 1983. 



The projection of ^otat graduate enrollmenit by 
control of institution Is based on the assumption 
that public grwuate enrollment expressed as a 
percentage of total graduate enrollment will 
remain constant at the 1973 level through 1983^ 

NOTE.-Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of round- 
ing, details may not add to totals? 

SOURCES: Enrollment data and estimates are 
based on U.S. Department of Healthy 
Education, and Welfare. National Center 
for Education Statistics, publications: 
[\) Opening (FaU) Enrollment in Higher 
Education, annually. 1963 through 1968. 
1971 through 1973. {2) Fan/Enrollment^ 
in Higher Education, Suppiemen tary 
Information, 1969 and* 1970. <3) unpub- 
lished data from Resident and Extension 
Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation, fall 1966 and 1967. iA) Resident 
and Extension Enrollment in Institutions 
of Higher Education, first term 1963. and 
{^)Reddence and Migration of College 
Students,\B\\ 1968. 
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Table 18.-Undergraduate and first-profaisional dtgrat<cradit anrollmant in 
all institutiora of hightr education, by sex, by attendance ttatus, and 
by institutional contrbl: United States, f|ll 1963 to 1983^ ^ 





[Resident and extension opening fall enrollment- 


in thousands] 


/, 


/ 

/ 




Totat under- 






AttendarKe status 


Control 


.Year 


graduate / 




V 








degree* - 






Full-time 








* 


credit 


Men 


Women 


Part-time 


Public 


Private 




enroltment 














(1) 




(3) 


(4) 










19632 


3,974 


2,414 


1,560 


^,oo 1 


1 OQ1 




1 AAA 




4342 


2,623 


1,719 




1 , If a 








4,829 — 


2,910 


1,919 




1 , 1 f O 


0,104 . 


1 tiAR 


19662 ...... 


5,160 


3,074 


2,086 




1 ,£.£,\J 


0,4D1 > 




' 19672 


5,557 


3,275 


2,282 




1 ,«> lO 


o,Ol U 


1 ^A^ 


19682 . 


6,043 


3,561 


2,482 


4,t3UU 


1 AA'i 


A 'iCiO. 
<),oUo 


1 TIC 

1 ,/oD 


'1969 


6,529 


3329 


2,700 


A Qon 


1 ,003 


A TAQ 


1 ,/oU 


1970 


6,889 


4,005 


2,884 


5,110 ' 




5,076 


1,813 


1971 


7,104 


4,102 


3,002 


• 5,289 


1316 


5,302 


1,802 


1972 


7,199 


4,074 


3,125 


5,253 


1,946 


5,401 


1,798 


1973 


7,397 


4,125 


3,271 


• 5,275 


2,122 


5,589 


1,807 










PROJECTED 








1974 


7,419 


4,100 


3,319 


5,233 


2,186 


5,624 


t,795 


1975 


7,50^ 


4,122 


3,380 


5,230 


^ 2,272 


5»706 


1,796 


1976 


7,624 


4,179' 


3,445 


5,254 


2,370 


5,819 


1,805 


1977 


7,762 


4,249 


3,513 


5/^90 


2,470 


5,944 


1,818 


1978 ^ . . 


7,861 


4,300 


3,561 


'j,295 


2,566 


6,034 


1,827 


1979 ..." 


7,902 


4,315 


3,587 


5,260 


2,642 


6,074 


1,828 


1980 


7,920 


4,319 


3,601 


/ 5,207 


2,713 


6,094 


1,826 


1981 


7,900 


4,300 


3,600 


5,132 


2,768 


6,060 


1,820 


1982 


7,821 


4,248 


3,573 


5,0 \8 


2,803 


6,021 


1,800 


I9i;3 


7,660 


4,155 


3,505 


4,896 


2,804 


5,897 

4 


1,763 



' Thi estimates for 1963 through 1968 and projec* 
tio'is of undergraduate degree-credit enrcllment 
in all institutions, by sex, attendance status, and 
institutional control, were calculated by sum- 
ming the degree-credit enrollment in 2-year 
institutions (table 8) and corTSsponding cate- 
gories of undergraudate degree-credit enrpjlment 
in 4'year Institutions (table 19). The estirijates, 
1963 through 1968, and data, 1969 through 
1973, differ from figures in previous editions of 
Projections of Educational Statistics because 
they exclude extension graduate enrollment, 
which previously was included in undergraduate 
and first-professional degree-credit enrollment 
figures. 

^ Estimated. 

For further methodological details', see 
appendix A, table A-1 ^ 



NOTE.-pata are for 50 States an& the District of 
/Columbia for all years. Because of round- 
/ ing, details may not add to totals. 

SOURjCES: ' Enrollment data/^d estimates are 
based on U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, National Center^ 
for 'Education Statistics, publicadons: 
(1) Opening (Fall) EnroUment in Higher 
\ Education, annually ,*1963 through 1968, 
1971 through 1973,' (2) Fall EnroUment 
in Higher Education, Supplementary In- ' 
formation, 1969 and 1970, (3) unpub- 
lished data from Resident*and Extension ^ 
Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation, fall 1966 and 1967, (4) Resident 
and Extension EnroUment in Institutions 
of Higher Education, first term 1963, arni 
(5) Residence and Migration of College 
Students, fait 1968. 
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Tabit 19,-Undtrgraduatt. and f ir$ti)roftisional degrat-crtdit anrollmant in 
4 yaar institutioni of higbar aducation, by sax, by attandanca ttatui, Ind by 
institutional d&ptrol: Unitad Statas, fall 1963 to 1963^ 

(Resident and extension opening fail enrollment-in thousands] 





Total under* 


Sex 


Attendance status * 


^ Control 




graduate 








Year 


degree-credit 






Public Private 


" ^ (fall) 


enrollment 


Men Women 


Full-time Part-time 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) (4) 


(5) (6) 


<7) (8) 



1963/.. 
A9G4^ .. 
19652 . . 
19662 .. 
19672 ... 
19682 

1969 . . . 

1970 . . . 

1971 . . . 

1972 . . . 

1973 . . . 



1974 . 

1975 . 

1976 . 

1977 . 
1979 . 
1979 . 

*1980. 
198t , 

1982 . 

1983 < 



3,349 
3,631 
3,988 
4,216 
4,476 
4,754 
5,000 
5,259 
5,379 
5,407 
5,475 



2,027 
:>,183 
2,388 
^ 2,497 
2,623 
2,779 
^ 2,919 
3,061 
3,099 
3,075 
3,077 



1,448 
1,600 
1,719 
1,853 
1,975 
2,081 
2,208 
2,280 
2,333 
2,396 



2,553 
2,800 
37159 
3,377 
3,623 
3,861 
4,041 
4,234 
4,358 
4,350 
4,351 



796 
<831 
829 
839 
853 
893 
. 959 
1,025 
•y.021 
1,058 
1,124 



1,978 
2,181 
2,447 
2,611 
2,843 
3,139 
3,336 
3,556 
3,679 
3,707 
3,760 



1,371 
1,451 
1,541 
1,604 
1,634 
1,615 
1,664 
1,703 
1,700 
1.700 
1.714 



PROJECTED 



5,474 
5,517 
5,583 
5,665 
5,722 
5,739 
5,746 
5,728 
'5,667 
5,547 



3,059 
3.075 
3,115 
3,167 
3,204 
3,211 
3,216 
3,200 
3,160 
3,089 



2,415 
2;442 
2,468 
2,498 
2,Sil8 
2,528 
2,530 
2,528 
2,507 
2,458 



4,317 
4,311 
4^324 
4,349 
4,347 
4,314 
4,266 
4,201 
4,104 
3,967 



1,157 
1,206 
1,259 
1,316 
1,375 
1,425 
1,480 
1,527 
1,563 
1,580 



3,767 
3309 
3,867 
3,936 
3,965 
4,001 
4,010 
3,998 
3,957 
3,873 



1,707 
1,708 
1,716 
1,729 
1,737 
1,738 
1,736 
1,730 
1,710 
1,674 



* The estimates for 1963 through 1968 and projec- 
tions of undergraduate degree^redit enrollment 
in 4-vear" institutions, by sex, attendance status, 
and institution^) control, were calculated by 
subtracting graduate enrollment in the above 
categories (table 17) from corresponding cate- 
gories of degree*credit enrollment in 4-vear insti- 
— tutions(table-7)-The estimates,-t963-1968rand- 
data, 1969-1973, differ frorp figures in previous 
editions of Projections of Educational Statistics 
because they exclude extension graduate enroll* 
ment, which previously was included in under- 
graduate and first-professional degree-cYedit 
enrollment figiKes. 
^'Estimated. 

\ For further methodological details, see 
' appendix A, table A*l . 



NOTE,-bata are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all yaars. Because of round- 
ing, datails may not add to totals. 

SOURCES: Enrollment data and estimates.^re 
based on U.S, Department of ^Health, 
Education, arid Welfare, National Center 

Jpr ' Educajion__Statlstics, pub[icatlons: 



(1) Opening (Fatt) EnroUment in Higher 
Education, annually, 1963 through 1968, 
1971 through 1973, (2) Fatt Enrottment 
in Higher Education, Supplementary In* 
formation, 1969 and 1970, (3) unpub- 
lished data from Resident and Extension 
Enrollment In Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation, fall 1966 and 1967, {A) Rerident 
and Exte»Tsion Enrollment in Institutions 
of Higher f.ducation, first term 1963, and 
(5) Residence and Migration of College 
Students, fall 1988. 
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PTER III 



High School Gradua^s and Earned Degrees^ 

Mcrtin M. Frdnkel ami Delton L. Moore . 

\ ' ' 

High school graduates (table 20) 

The number of high sch«)l graduates increased from 2.0 iniUion,in the school year 1962-63 
to an- estimated 3.1 million in 1973-74 and is expected to decrease to 2.7 million in 1983-84. 
These figures include, graduates from all regular public and nonpublic high schools m the Umted 
Stotes and, unlike the data on enrollments in chapter II, graduates from the following schools 
not in the regular school system: Federal schools for Indians,-schools on Federal instaUations, • 
residential schools for exceptional children, and subcoUegiate departments of colleges and 
^ universities. Graduates of these schools comprise less tiian .one percent of all high school 

graduates. r i ui- 

Two main sources form the basis for the aforementioned figures. Graduates of regular public 
schools are reported each faU by the State departments of education. Graduates of regular 
public schools are reported each fall by the State departments of education. Graduates ol 
regiUar nonpublic schools are reported in surveys of the schools by the National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES). Other graduates are estimated from various auxiliary sources. 

Projected high school graduates by sex and by control of school are shown in table 20. The 
projection of public high school graduates to 1983-84 is based on the assumption that, for 
boys knd girls separately, high school graduate? expressed as a percentage of the average 
1 8.year-old population will remain constant at the 1972-73 rate through 1 983-84. 

The projection of nonpubUc high school graduates assuifWs Uttie or no increase in the 
numb'er of -graduates - in-line, with similar assumptions regarding nonpublic secondary 

enrollments. • '. u /•* ui din 

High school graduates,xas a percent of the population averagng 18 years old (table 0-2) 
increased greatly from 1962-63 to 1966-67 (66 to 74 percent for men and 70 to 77^rcent 
for women). However, from 1966-67 to 1972-73 this percent has remained about the same, 
* and is projected to remain 'constant at the . 1972-73 rate through '1983-84 for both men and 

women. ^ t ' 

Since the, bulk of new college students are from recent lugh school graduating classes, the 
leveling off of the percentage that high school graduates are of the average 18-year-cld 
population' is another indicator that college enrollments will also tend to level off durmg the 
next 10 years (1974 to 1983). 
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Earned Degrees 



Earned degrees reports from individual dc^pe-granting institutions of higher education are 
received each fall by the National Center for Education Statistics. These provide information on 
the number of degrees granted by level and sex and 6y academic field of concentration. They 
cover degrees granted during the academic year ending in June ani include degrees earned in 
the prior summer. 

The 1972 edition of Projections of Educational Statistics reflected two major reporting 
changes. One change came about because the survey of earned degrees covered in the 1972 
edition was based on a new taxonomy. The breakdown of earned ,degrecs into fields shown in 
tables 22-26 differs from the btcakdown used prior to the 1972 edition.'' The new bre^own 
is consistent with that shown in A Taxonomy of Instructional Programs in Higher EdScation, 
To obtain the distribution of degrees by field for the back years, the earned degrees were 
redistributed as well as possible to conform to the new taxonomy. For a complete listing of the 
instructional programs included in each field, see appendix A, ''Classification of Degrees by 
Field of Study," pages 141-144. 

« The other change dealt with the principal levels of earned degrees that were reported and 
projected. In the years before the 1972 edition, three principal levels were projected: 
bachelor's, including first*professional degrees; master's degrees; and doctorates. Now, 
bachelor's degrees and first-professional degrees are projected separately. Since 1960-61, 
first-professional degrees have been reported separately from bachelor's degrees, but the 
definitions of what constitutes a first-professional degree have not been imiform throughout the 
period. For that reason, no attempt was made in the past to project these degrees separately. 
(See ''Changes in Degree-Level Definitions," appendix A, for a comparison of these definitions.) 
Recently, however, a stable definition of first-professional degrees has been established, and 
reporting will be reasonably uniform in the future. 

As 'previously mentioned, the earned degrees daia are received each fall by the National 
Center for Education Statistics. However, for this edition the 1972-73 data for earned degrees 
were not processed in time to be used in making tl|e new earned degree projections. Data on 
doctor's degrees, by sex, for 1972—73 were provided by the National Research Council. 

Earned decrees, by level and se:^ (table 21) 

Projected degrees by level and sex are shown in table 21. Based on reports through 
1970-71 , the total numbers, by level, are expected to increase as follows; 





Granted 


Estimated 


Projected 


Level of degree 


1963-64 


1973-74 


1983-84 


Bachelor's *. 


466,500 


977,000 


1 ,022,000 


First-professional 


27,700 


. 54,100 


64,400 




105,600 


270,100 


319,100 


1 . ■ ■ ■ • 




33;700 


44,600 



Bachelor's degrees projections by sex are based on the assumption that the percentage that 
bachelor's degrees\ were of first-time degree-credit enrollment 4 years earlier will follow the 
1961-62 to 197M72 trend through 1983-84. 

Master's degree {projections by sex are based on the assumption that the 1971-72 percentage 
that master's degrees were of the average first-year enrollment for advanced degrees 1 and 2 
years earlier will remain constant throughil 983-84. 

Doctor's degree projections by sex\are based primarily on the assumption that the 
percentage that doctor's degrees were of the average first-year enrollment for advanced degrees 
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7 and 8 years earlier will remain constant at approximately the 1973-74 estimated rate 
through 1983-84. • 

Projections of total first-professional degrees for 1971-72 to 1973-74 'were obtained by 
summing the proj|;^cted degrees in all the individual fle^ds. 

For a more detailed description of the methodology used for projecting earned degrees, see 
appendix A, table A-2. 

Earned degrees, by level and fiel^ (tables 22-26) ' 

The fields presented are divided into three main groups at eich level except first 
professional. These groups ar^ (a) social sciences, (b) humanities, and v^) natural sciences and 
miscellaneous fields. The fields included in the three groups and the percentage distribution of 
degrees by level and field for the years 1963-64, 1973-74, and 1983-84 are shown in 
table 22. The projected number of earned degrees by field is shown in tables 2'^ 26,'onc for 
each of the four levels. 

Past projections of earned degrees by fielc^have been primarily based on the assumption that 
^ the percentage distribution of degrees by field for each sex will continue the trend of the past 
1 1 years of actual data or else remain at approximately the rate for the last actual year through 
the projected period. These nre still the basic assumptions. However, in the past three editions 
the number'of trend line equations used has decreased greatly-due mainly to the changes in the 
new taxonomy as mentioned earlier. This resulted in a lack of consistency in the number of 
earned degrees for a number of fields of study. Therefore, for these fields of study, the 
1971-72 percentage that earned degrees in each of these fields was' of total degrees was held 
constant throu^out the projected period. The 1970-71 and 1971-72 data are the only years 
of data cd&ected u«ng the new taxonomy. 

Related data from independent sources were taken into consideration in making these 
prelections. These are: survey data collected by the Engineering Joint Council for use in 
projecting engineering degrees; survey data from the American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants for bachelor's degree projections in accounting; data from the Resource Analysis 
Staff, Bureau of Health Resource Development, for making health projections; and data from 
the American Bar Association for making law degree projections. 

Bachelor's degrees, by field (tables 21-23) 

Bachelor's degrees in ^11 fields more than doubled from 1963-64 to 1973-74. However, 
over the, next 10 years, 1973-74 to 1983-84, only a 5 percent increase in the total number of 
bachelor's degrees is anticipated. Social science degrees are expected to increase from 247,000 
degrees in 1973-74 to 280,000 in 1983-84 and humanities degrees are expected to increase 
frbm 164,000 degrees in 1973-74 to 175,000 in 1983-84, while degrees in natural sciences 
and miscellaneous fields are predicted to remain about the same at 567,000 in 1973-74 and 
566,000 in 1983-84. j| 

Social science degrees as a percent of total degrees increased from 19 percent in 1963-64 to 
25 percent in 1973-74 and are expected to reach 27 percent in 1983-84. Psychology degrees 
accounted for a good portion of the social science growth, increasing from 3 percent of total 
degrees in 1963-64 to 5 per.cent in 1973-74. They are expectejd to be 8 percent in 1983-84. 

Humanities degrees as a percent of .total degrees are expected to show only slight growth 
over the 1963-64 to 1983-84 period. / / . . 

Since social sciences and humanities degrees as percents of total degrees Kaye been increasing 
and are expected to continue doing so, it is necessary for .the remaining category, natural 
sciences and miscellaneous fields, to decrease. Degrees in natural sciences and miscellaneous 
fields fell from 65,percent of total degrees in 1963-64 to 58 percent in 1973-74 and are 
expected to be 55 percent in 1983-84. Engineering and physical science degrees accounted for 
most of this drop over the past 10 yea;s. Engineering degrees moved downward from 8 percent 
of total degrees in 1963-64 to 5 percent in 1973-74 while physical science declined from 
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4 percent to 2 percent during the same time period. However, over the next 10 years, 1974-'^4 
to 1983»-84', education degrees are e)cpected to account for most of the drop in the percent 
that natural sciences and miscellsEncous fields are of total degrees. Education degrees as a 
percent of total degrees are expected to decrease from 21 percent in 1973-74 to 19 percent in 
1983-84. 

Master*s de^^es, by field (tables 22, 24) 

Projections of master^s degrees* in the three areas (social sciences, humanities, ^nd 
natural sciences and miscellaneous fields) show increases over the 1973-74 estimated amounts. 

From 1963-64- to 1973-74 master's degrees in mathematics and statistics, physical 
sciences, en^neering, and biological sciences as a percent of total degrees have shown significatit 
decreases. However from 1973-74 to 1983-84 degrees in all fields as percents of total degrees' 
are expected to remain fairly stable. * \ 

Doctor's degrees, by fielS (Ubies 22, 25) 

Projections of doctor's degrees in the three areas (social sciences, humanities, and natural 
science and miscellaneous fields) show increases over the 1973-74 estimated amounts. 

Education degrees have increased from 2,330 degrees (16 percent of total degrees) in 
1963-64 to an estimated 7,490 degrees (22 percent of total degrees) in 1973-74 and are 
expected to increase to 10,680 degrees (24 percent of total degrees) in 1983-84. 

Althou^ the numbers of degrees in engineering and physical science have inaeased by 
95 percent and 65 percent respectively, from 19*63-64 to 1973-74, as a percent of total 
degrees they have decreased sharply. Engineering degrees as a pt'rcent of total degrees dropped 
from J 2 percent to 10 percent and physical science degrees as a percent of tdtal degrees 
dropped from 17 percent to 12 percent. During the next 10 years, 1974-75 to 1983-84, the 
nur.4oer of degrees in both fields are expected' to remain at about their lSf73-74 levels. But as a 
percent of total degrees they are both expected to decrease further, from 10 percent in 
1973-74 to 8 percent in 1983-84 for engineering, and from 12 percent in 1973-74 to 
10 percent in 1983-84. , ^ 

0 

\ 

Firs\-professional degrees, by field (table 26) 

Dala from independent, sources were used extensively in making projections of first- 
professional degrees by field of study. The following method was used to project these degrees: 
Medicine, dentistry, and other health* professions were projected by the Resource Analysis 
Staff, B\ireau of Health Resources Development. The projections are based on output resulting 
from support in the Comprehensive Manpower Training Act of 1971. Law degree projections 
for 1973-74 and 1074-75 are based on data from the American Bar Association on both 
earned degrees and first-time enrollment in law schools 3 years earlier. Degree projections for 
the following years are based on unpublished projections of first-year law students provided by 
the American Bar Association. Th^ projections of theology and other degrees for 1972-73 
through 1983-84 ar^based on the assumption that the number of degrees in this field will 
increase by 100 degrees per year through 1983-84. 

Law degrees, which have inaeased from 10,8o8 degrees in 1963-64 to 29,000 in 1973-74 
are expected to increase much more slowly during the next 10 years, reaching ^3, 300 degrees in 
1983-84. 

Degrees in medicine increased from 7,303 degrees in 1963-154 to 1 1 ,400 degrees in 
1973-74 and are expected to continue inaeasing, reaching 14,400 in 1983-84. 



TaUt 20.-High school graduates, by sax and DyJnstitutional 
control: Unitad Statas, 1962-^ to 1983^ 

[Inthcusands] 





Total 




Sex 




Con\.ol 


• 


high 










Year 


school 








Private 


graduates^ 


8oys 




Public 


' ^estimatecl) 


. (1) 




(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


1962-63 ... 


1.950 , 


959 


991 


1.717 


2233 ' 


1963^64 ... 


2.290 ' 


1.323 


1.167 


2.015 




1964-65 ... 


2.665 


1.314 


1.351 


2.366 


2298^ 


1965-66 . . . 


2.632 


1.308 


1.325 


2.334 


298 


1966-67 ... 


' 2.679 


1.332 


1.348 


2.381 


298 


1967-68 ... 


2.702 


1^41 


1,360 - 


'2.402 


300 


1968-69 . • • 


• 2.829 


1.402 


1.427 


2.529 


300. 


1969-70 . . . 


2^96 


1.433 


1.463 


2.596 


300 


1970-71 ... 


2.943 


1.456 


1.487 


2.643 


300 


1971-72 


3.006 


1.490 


1.516 ^ 


2.706 


300 


1972-73 . . . 


3.037 


1.501 


1.536 


2.737 


300 


1973-743 .. 


J.095 


1.537 


1.558 


2.795 


300 








PROJECTED^ 






1974-75 ... 


3.119 


1.549 


1.570 


2.819 


300 * 


1975-76 


3.130 


1.554 


1.576 - 


2.830 


•300 


1976-77 ... 


3.148 


1.563 


1.585 


2.848 


300 


1977-78 ... 


3.133 


1.557 


1.576 


2.833 


300 


1978-79 ... 


•3.086 


1.536 


1.550 


2.786 


300 


1979-80 ... 


3.043 


1.511 


1.532 


2.743 


300 


1980-81 ... 


3.001 


1.490 


1.511 


2.701 


300 


1981-82 ... 


2.908 


1.443 


1.465 f 


2.608 


300 


1982-83 ... 


2.783 


f;j8i 


1.402 7 


2.483 


300 


1903-84 ... 


2.679' 


1.329 


.1.350 


2.379 


300 



.^ Includes regu'.ar public and nonpublic schools.r 
residential schools for exceptional children, sub- 
collegiate departments of institutions of higher 
education. Federal scljipols for Indians, and 
federally operated schools on Federal installa- 
tions. Excludes equivalency certificates. More 
than 99 percent of public school graduates and 
97« percent of nonpublic school graduates are 
graduates of cegular day schools^ 

2 Reported datd from Office of Education surveys. * 

^ Estimated. 

^ The projection of public high school graduates is 
based on the assumption tnat. for boys and aids 
separately, the number of high school graduates 
expressed as a percentage of the population 
averaging 18 years of age will remain constant at 
the average of the rates for 1966 to 1973. 
The projection of nonpublic hi^ school grad- 

^ uatev is based on the following^assumptions: 
(1) The number of nonpublic high school grad- 
uates will remain approximately the same 



throughout the p"oJection period. (2) The per- 
centage of boys among nonpublic high school 
graduates (48.1 percent in 1964-6^) will remain 
constant to 1983-84. 

For further methodological details, see appen- 
dix A. table A«2. 

NOTE.-Oata are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of round- 
ing, details may not add to totals. 

SOURCES: High school graduatd data snd esti« 
mates are based on U.S. Department of 
Health. Education, and Welfare^ National 
Center for Education Statistics, pufolica* 
tions: {^) Statistics ^ of Public Schools, 
' annually, fall 1963 trough 1973. (2) Sta- 
tistics of Nonpublic Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, 1965-66. and 
(3) Nonpublic School Enrollments in 
Grades 9-1 2, Fall 1964/ and Graduates, 
1963-64, 
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Table 26.-Earned first*professional degrees, by field of study: 
United States, 1961-62 to 1983-84 
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3,247 


* 1,834 


13,481 


4 [554 


IQRR— R7 


32 472 


7,723 


3,341 


2,003 


15,114 


4,291 


1967—68 


34 787 


7 944 


3,422 


2,153 


16.916 


4^52' 


1968-69 


36,018 


8!o25 


3,408 


2,290 


1 7,436 


4^59 


1969-70 ...... 


'35,724 


8,314 


3,718 


2,372 


15^445 


5,975 


1J,0-71 


37,946 


8,919 • 


3,745 


2,495 


17,421 


5,366 


1971-72^ 


43,4 It) 


9.250 


3,860 


2,680 


21,760 


5,850 


1972-737 


50,700 


10,200 


4,100 


2,700 


27.700 


6,000 


1973-747 


54,100 


11,400 


4,600 


3.000 


29.000 


6,100 








PROJECTErjS ^ 






1974-75 .* 


53^00 


11,600 


■4,700 ' 


3,100 


28.300 


6,200 


1975- 7Q» 


57,100 


12,600 


5.000 


3,300 


29,900 


6,300 


1976-77 


58.700 


13,100^ 


5,100 


3,400 


30,700 


6,4 OC 


1977-78 


60,100 


13,600* 


5,100 


o500 


31,400 


6,500 


1978-79 


60.900 , 


13.300 ^ 


5,200 


3,CO0 


31,700 


6,600 


1979-80 


61.800 


14,000 


5,300 


3,7VH) 


32,100 


6,700 


1980-81 ...... 


62.400 


14,-100 


5,300 


3,800 


32,400 


6,800 


1981-82 


63,100 


14,200 


5,400 


3,9C0 


32,700 


6,900 


1982-83 


63,700 


14,300 


5,40C 


4,000 ' 


33,000 


7.000 


1983-84 


64,400 


14,4Q0 


5,500 . 


4,10p ^ 


33,300 


7.100 



* M.D. degrees only. 

^ D.D.S. or D.M.D. degrees. 

^ Includes degrees in chiropody or podiatry, 
optometry, osteopathy, and veterinary irtcdicine. 

^ LL.B. or J.O. degrees. 
In 1971, theological professtons nnade up ^ 
94 percent of this category. 

^ Preliminary data rounded to tens. 

^ Estimated. 

^ First-professional degrees by field were projected 
by nM^ans of the following nrtcthodsX 

(1) Medicine, dentistry, and other health\ 
professions vyere projected by the Resource 1 
Analysts Staff, Bureau of Health Resources \ 
Development. These^ projections are based dn \ 
output resulting from support in the 
Comprehensive Manpower Training Act of 1971. 

(2) The projections of "theology and other" 
first'professional degrees are based on the 
following assumptions: It was arbitrarily 
estimated that "theology and other" degrees will ^ 
increase 100 deg.ee$ per year, from an estimated 
6,000 degrees in 1972-73 to 7,100 degrees in 
1983-84. (3) Projected law degrees- are based 



primarily on the assumption that the percentage 
that law degrees were of first year law students 3 
years earlier, would follow the 1961-62 to 
1971-72 trend to 1983-84 with the restriction 
that it cannot exceed 85 percent. The estimates 
for 1972-73 and 1973-74 and the projections 
of degrees for 1974-75 are based on first-year 
enrollnrwnts for 1970 to 1972 provided by the 
Anr^erican Bar Association. Degrees projeciions 
for • 1975-76 to 1983-84 are based on 
unpublished information on first-year 
enrollments for '.973 to 1981 from the American 
Bar Association. 

SOURCES: Degi data and estimates are based on 

(1) U.S. Department of ^ Health, 
Education, and Welfare, National Center 
for Education Statistics publications: 
(a) Earned Degrees Conferred by 
Institutions of Higher ' Eduoation, 

^ 1961-62 through 1971-72; and 

(2) American Bar Association publication: 
Millard H. Rudd, 'That Burgeonihg Law 
School Enrollment Slows," American Bar 
Association Journal, 59: 150-153, Febru- 
ary 1973. 
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_^CHAPTER IV „ 

Teachers 

Martin M. Frankel and Delton L Moore 



Elementary and SecondarySchoois 

\ 

There were 2.6 million professional persons employed in the public and private elementary 
and secondary day schools in fall 1973. These included principals, supervisors, librarians, 
guidance and psychological personnel, and classroom teachers. Of the total number, 91 percent 
were classroom teachers. The numbers of professional persons employed in the regular public 
school systems were reported to the National Center for Education Statistics by the State 
departments of education in each of the 50 States and the District of Columbia. TTie nunlbers 
in the regular nonpublic day schools were reported by the individual schools in National Center 
for Education Statistics surveys. 

Classroom teachers (table 27) and pupil-teacher ration (table 28) 



Qassroom teachers are projected separately^ for public elementary, public secondary, 
nonpublic elementary, and nonpublic secondary schools. For each category, pupil-teacher ratios 
are projected, based primarily on the assumption that 1963 to 1973 trends will contihue 
through 1983 with lower limits applied. To obtain projections of classroom teacherSy/the 
projected enrollment (table 4) is divided by the aforementioned projected pupil-tcachtuatios. 

The number of classroom teachers in public elementary schools increased from 908,000 in 
. 1*963 to over 1.1 million in 1973 primarily as a result of decreased pupil-teacher ratios,, from 
28.4 in 1963 to 23.3 in 1973. Although enrollments in public elementaryichools are expected 
to decrease by about 2 million students by 1980, corresponding decreases in the pupil-teacher 
ratios are expected to offset the enrollment decreases, resulting in the 1973 level of 1.1 million 
teachers being maintained through 1980. By 1983 the pupil-teacher ratio is expected to have 
decreased to 20.7, which along with increased enrollments will account for an increase to 
1 .2 million classroom teachers in public elementary schools. 

The number of classroom teachers in public secondary schools increased from 669,000 in 
1963 to 991,000 in 1973 as a result of large enrollment increases (14.4 million in 1963 to 
19.0 million in 1973) and significant reductions in the pu^-teacher ratio, from 21.5 in 1963 to 
19.2 in 1973. About two-thirds of *the 332,000 increase in the number of classroom teachers 
between 1963 and 1973 was due to enrollment increases. For the next few years, the number 
of teachers in public secondary schools* is expected to increase sligjitly to over 1 million as 
enrollment remains farily stable and pupil-teacher ratios continue to decrease. However, the 
sharp enrollment drops expected frt the late 1970's and early 1980's will be too large to be 
offset by decreasing pupil-teacher ratios. As a result the expected number of teachers in public 
secondary schools for 1983 is 906,000, 85,000 fewer teachers than in 1973. 
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The number of classroom teachers'in nonpublic elemenf^^y schools has remained at about 
150,000 during the past 10 years, even thou^ enrollment. ... these schools have decreased bv 
an estimated 1.4 million. This stability in the number of teachers occurred becayse the large* 
decreases in enrollment were offset by sharp reduction in the pupil-teacher ratio, from 35.3 in 
1963 to 23.4 in 1973. The bulk of the decrease in enrollment and the corresponding reductions 
in .the pupil-teachec ratios occurred in Catholic elementary schools, which made up 
91 percent of nonpublic elementary enrollment in 1963 and 76 percent in 1973. It is expected 
that both enrollment and pupil-teacher ratios will continue to decrease, resulting in continued 
relative stability of the number of teachers in nonpublic elementary schools. ) 

The number of classroom teachers in nonpublic secqndary schools ranged between 70,000 
^and 80»000 during 1963-1973.''lt is expected to increase to 85,000 by^ 1983 as a result of 
estimated small reductions in the pupil*teacher ratio and stable enrollment. 

Demand for additional classroom teachers (tablL 29, 30) 

Tlie total demand for additional public .elementary and secondary school teachers (not 
employed in the public schools the previous^ year) includes those needed to allow for 
enrollment changes, for lowering pupil-teacher ratios, and for replacement of teachers leaving 
the profession (turnover). During the period fall 1969 to fall 1973, the cumulative dema d for 
additional public school teachers (including returnees to the profession) was estimated at over 
'1 .0 million. It i^ expected to decrease to 85 1 ,00d from 1974 1 1978 and then to 828,000 from 
1979 to 1983.\This means thai 1.7 million ne,(v teachers or returnees *o the profession are. 
expected to be employed by the public school^ during the next 10 years, 1974 through 1983." 

Tlie projected demand for additional public school teachers is shown in table 29. The 
numlJer of teachers necessary to take care Jof enrollment changes and pupil-teacher ratio 
changes was computed for each year as the^ difference between the total employed for the 
current year and the total employed for theA)revious year. The number for turnover was based 
on the assumption that 8 percent of the total classroom teachers would leave the profession 
temporarily or permanently each year.i / ^ 

The total demand for additional nonpublic school teachers was estimated to be 51,000 from 
1969 to 19,73. It is expected to decreaj(e slightly to 40,000 from 1973 to 1977 and then 
increase to 53,000 from 1979 to 1983. / 

The projected demand for additional ^nonpublic elementary and secondary school teachers is 
shown in table 30. The numbers for talcing care of enrollment' changes and pupil-teacher ratio 
changes were computed in the same njanner as for public schools, and the- number for turnover 
is based on the assumption that 4 percent (one-half the public school rate) of the nonpublic 
school teachers would leave the profe^ion permanently or temporarily each year. Tliis lower rate 
(4 percent) was assumed because laj^ge numbers of nonpublic school teachers belong to religious 
orders where the turnover is presuti^^bly snialf?^ 

Instructional staff Uable 31) / 

instructional staff in public elementary and secondary schools includes principals, 
supervisors, librarfans, and guidance and psychological personnel, as well as classroom teachers. 
Itistructtonal staff and classroom teachers are not reported separately for nonpublic schools. 
Since a is believed that the primary responsibility of most professional personnel employed by 
the nonpublic schools is classroom teaching, the number oT instructional staff shown here is the 
same as the number of teachers. 

Projected instructional staff is shown in table 31. Instructional staff in public elementary 
and secondary schools increased from 1.7 million in 1963 to nearly 2.4 million in 1973 and is 
expected to remain at about the 2.4 million level through 1983. 

^ U.S. Department of Health, hducatiun, and Welfare* Office of Education* "-Teacher Turnover in Public 
Schi>ots» rail 1068 to l all 1969." by A. Stafford Metz.ind Howard L. Fletschman. U.S. Government Printing 
Off(ce» Washington, D.C.. 1974. 

\ 
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The public school fnstructional staff projection is based on the assumption that instructional 
staff as a percentage of classroom teachers will remain constant at the 1973 level through 1983. 
The ratio of total public school instructional staff to classroom teachers increased from 1 .09 in 
1963 to 1.12 in ly73 and is expected to remain at that level through 1983^ These ratios were 
applied to the public classroom teacher figures shown in table 27 to obtain the projections of 
public instructional staff. Nonpublic schbot instructional staff, as previously stated, was 
assumed to be 100 percent of the classroom teachers shown in table,27. 

Institutions of Higher Education 

The faculty djta for institutions of higher education shown in tables 32 to 34 are from: 
(1) Reports in 1966 through 1968, and in 1970 on the number of persons by primary position 
and (2) estimates from the 1963-64 biennial report on the number of positions. Since some 
positions overlap, with one person^filling more than one positio^n, the number of positions is 
greater than the number of persons. Therefore, the biennial data for 1963-64 on positions 
were converted to persons based on the ratio of positions to persons for total professional staff 
for each type and control of institution. 

Instructional staff for resident courses (table 32) ^ 

Total full-time and part-time instructional staff for resident courses in all institutions of 
higher education increased from 331,000 in 1963 to 620,000 in 1973, and is expected to be 
637,000 in 1983. These figures include full-time' and part-time instructors and above, and 
full-time and part-time junior instructional staff for resident courses. (Junior instructional staff 
includes assistant instructors, teaching fellows, teaching assistants, and laboratory assistants.) 

The total of full-time and part-time instructional staff for resident courses-was projected 
separately for publicly and privately controlled institutions and then summed to obtain the 
total for all institutions. The projections are based on the assumption that student-staff ratios 
(number of full-time-equivalent enrollment divided by the number of stafO by institutional 
control will remain approximately constant at the 1970 level to 1983. To obtain projection:, 
the projected flill-time-equivalent enrollment, by institutional control (table 12), was divided 
by the projected student-staff ratio m the corresponding category. 

Full-time-equivalent instnictional staff for resident courses (table 33) 

Full-time-equivalent instructional staff for resident courses in all institutions increased from 
542,000 in 1963 to 488,000 in 1973, and is expected to be to 502,000 in 1^83. These figures 
include full-time staff and full-time equivalent of part-time staff for instructor or above and 
junior instructional staff. In 1973, for all institutions, 92 percent of the full-time-equivalent 
instructional staff members with the rank of instructor or above were employed full time, and 
29 percent of the full-time-equivalent junior instructional staff members were employed full 
tiine. 

*^ 

Demand fbr full-time-equivalent instructional >taff (table 34) 

During the past 5 years, 1969 through 1973, the total demand for additional full-time- 
equivalent instructional staff was 209,000. The totals are expected to be 176,000 in 1974 
through 1 978, and 142,000 in 1979 through 1983. 

The demand for this additional staff is projected as the total of staff required for increased 
S enrollment and student-staff ratio changes, and for replacement of those who have left the 
profession either temporarily or permanently. Full-time-equivalent staff required for increased 
enrollment and student-staff ratio changes is computed as the difference between the total 
number employed in successive ybaiStf* Replacement requirements are estimated at 6 percent of 
the total number of full-time-equivalent staff employed in the previous year. 

/ 
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. The assumption of a 6 percent replacement rate is based 01/ unpublished data from a 1963 
National Center ^or Education Statistics study which shoy/ed that about 5 percent of the 
full-time instructors and above in 4-year institutions intended to leave employment in 
institutions of higher educawon during the following/^ear. If an additional 1 percent is 
estimated for mortality, the annual replacement rate is Oien 6 percent. ' * 
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' Table 27.-Cla$$room teachers in regular elemen»u^ and secondary day 
schools, by institutional control and organizational level: 
United States, fall 1963 to 1983' 



[In thousands] 

J 





Total 


public and nonpublic 




Public 




Nonpub":c (estimated) 2 ■ 


Year 




















(fall) 




Elemen- 


Second- 




Elemen- 


Second- 




Elemen- 


Second- 




K-12 


tary 


ary 


K-12 


tary 


ary 


K-12 


tary 


ary 


(1) . 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


1963 . . 


1,790 1,050 


739 


1,578 


908 


669 


212 


142 




1964 


1,865 


1,086 


779 


1,648 


940 


708 


217 


146 


il 


1965 


1,933 


1,112 


822 


1,710 


965 


746 


223 


3l47 


376 


1966 


2,016 


1,156 


860 


1,789. 


1,006 


783 


227 


150 


77 


1967 


• 2,081 


1,189 


892 


1,855 


1,040 , 


. 815 


226 


149 


77 


1968 


2,161 


1,223 


938 


1,936 


1,076 


860 


225 


3147 


378, 


1969 


2,233 


1,253 


980 


2,013 


1,108 


906 


219 


145 


74 


1970 . 


• 2,288 


1,281 


1,007 


2,055 


1,128 


927 


233 


3153 


380 


1971 


2,291 


1,261 


1,030 


2,063 


^1,111 


4952 


228 


150 


78 


1972 


2,332 


1,291 


1,041 


2,103 


41,140 


4963 


229 


151 


78 


1973. 


2,356 


1,286 


1,070 


2,125 


41,134 


4991 


231 


152 


79 












PROJECTED^ 








1974 . 


2,362 


1,276 


1,086 


2,131 


1/123 


1,008 


- 231 


153 


78 


1975 


2,370 


1.272 


1,098 


2,141 


/l2l 


1,020 


229 


151 


78 


1976 


2,375 


1,270 


1,105 


2,147 


0,121 


1,026 


228 


149 


79 


1977 


2,364 


1,266 


1,098 


2,136 


t,ll9 


1,017 


228 


' 147 


81 


1978 


2,348 


1,262 


1,086 


2,122 


1,117 


1,005 


226 


145 


81 ' 


1979 


2,321 


1,261 


1,060 


2,097 


1,119 


978 


224 


142 


82 


1980 


2,316 


1,281 


1,035 


2,090 


1,137 


95? 


226 


144 


82 


1981 


2,313 


i;J02 


1,011 


2,084 


1,156 


928 


229 


146 


8-3 


1982 


2,320 


i;J26 


994 


2,089 


1,179 


910 


231 


147 


84 


1983 


2,345 


i;J54 


991 


2,111 


1,205 


906 


234 


149 


85 



For further methodological details, see appen- 
dix A, table A-3. 

NOTE.-Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of round- 
ing, details may rtot add to totals. 

SOURCES: Classroom teacher data and estimates 
are based on (1) U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Nationa* 
Center for Education Statistics, publica- 
tions: (a) Statistics of Public Schools, fall 
^ 1964 through 1973, {b) EnroUment, 
9 Teachers, and Schoolhousing, fait 1963, 
(c) Statistics of Nonpublic Elementary 
and Secondary Schools, 1 970-7), (d) Sta- 
tistics of Public and f^onpublic Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Day Schools, 
1968-69,^ ie) Statistics of Nonpublic Ele* 
mentary and Secondary Schools, 
196S'-66, [i) Nonpublic School Enroll- 
ment m Grades 9-1 2, Fall 1964, and 
Graduate:^, 1963-64; and (2) National 
Education Association publications: Re* 
ratios (table 28). search H^{ion%, Estimates of School Sta- 

tistics, / 972- 73 and J 973- 74. 



includes full-time and the full-time equivalent of 
part-time classroom teachers^dn 1973, 99 per- 
cent of teachers in the public schools were full 
time). Prior to 1969, the data include some 
part-time teachers who were not converted to 
full'time equivalents. Does not include teachers 
in independent nursery and kindergarten schools,' 
residential schools for exceptional children, sub- 
collegiate departments of ii^titutions of higher 
education. Federal schools for Indians, federally 
operated schools on Federal installations, and 
other schools not in the regular school system. 
Instructional staff and classroom teachers are not 
reported separately. All data unless otherwise 
indicated are ;^timated. Estimates through 1964 
revised sprirn 968 on basis of 1965 Office of 
Educatioirtsufvey. 

' Reported data from Office of Education surveys. 
Estimated on the basis of data from the Natiorfal 
Education Association. Seeappendix A, "Estima- 
tion Methods," sec. 4. 

The projection of teachers in both public and 
nonpublic schools depends upon the projection 
of enrollments (table 4) and of pupil-teacher 
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Table 28.-Pupil'teacher ratios injregular eiemantaiy and secondaf 
day schools, by institutional control and organizational level: 
United States, fall 1963 to 1983^ 



fublic 



ERLC 



Year 



Nonpublic (estimated)^ 



^ (fall) 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Elementary 


1 Secondary 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


<4) 


(5) 




28.4 


. 21.5 


35,3 


18.5 


1964 


27.9 


21.5 


34.3 


18.3 


1965 


27.6 


20.8 


333.5 




1966 


27.0 


20.4 


32.3 


18.1 


1967 


26.3 


20.3 


31.1 


18.1 


1968 


25.4 


20.5 


329,8 


3l7.3 


1969 


24.8 


20.0 


27,9 


17.1 


f970 


24.3 


19.8. 


326.5 


3l6.4 


1971 . /. 


424.9 


^19.3 


25.5. 


16.3 


1972 


424.0 


419.1 


24.3 


15.9 


1973 


423.3 


4 19,2 


23.4 


15.6 







PROJECTED^ 




1974 


23.0 


19.0 


22.a 


15.4 


1975 


22.7 


18.8 


22.5 


15.3 


1976 


22.4 


18.6 


22.1 


15.1 


1977 


22.1 


18.5 


21.8 


14.9 


1978 


21.8 


18.3 


21.4 


14.8 


1979 


21.6 


18.2 


21.2 


14.7 


1980 


21.3 


18.0 


20.9 


14,6 


1981 


21.1 


17.9 


20.6 


14.4 


1982 


20.9 


17.8 


20.4 


14.3 


1983 


20.7 


17.7 


20.2 


14.2 



' includes full-time and the full-time equivalent of 
part-time classroom teachers (in 1973, 99 per- 
cent of teachers in the public schools were full 
time). Prior to 1969 the data include some 
part-time teachers who were not converted to 
full-time equivalents. Does not include teachers 
in independent nurseries and kindergarten 
schools, residential schools for exceptional chil- 
dren, subcollegiate departments of institutions of 
higher education. Federal schools for Indians, 
federally operated schools on Federal installa- 
tions, and other schools not in the regular school 
system. - 

^ Instructional staff and classroom teachers are^t 
reported separately. All data unless otherwise 
indicated are estimated. Estimates through 1964 
revised in spring 1968 on basis of 1965 Office of 
Education survey. 

3 Reported data from Office of Education surveys. 

^ Estimated on the basis of data from the National 
Education Association. See appendix A, "Estima- 
tion Methods/' sec. 4. 

^The proiectior)s of pupil*teacher ratios are based 
on the assumption that the ratio of enrollment to 
the number of teachers will follow the 
.1963-1973 trend to 1983. 

Decreases in th4 pupil-teacher ratios' in public 
elementary ahd ^ondary schools due to the 
Elementary an:i Secondary Education Act of 
196^ are included in the trend projections. 



For further methodological details, see appen- 
dix A, table A-3. 

NOTE,— Data are for 59 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. 

SOURCES: Classroom teacher data and estimates 
are based on (1) U,S. Departnoent of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, National 
Center for Education Statistics, publica- 
tions: ia) Statistics of Public Schools, fall 
1 964 through 1973, (b) Enrollment 
Teachers, and School housing, 1963, 
ic) Statistics of Nonpublic Elementary 
and Secondary Schools, 2 970-72, (d) Sta- 
tistics of Public and Nonpublic Elemen- 
tary and ' Secondary Day Schools, 
J 968-69, (e) Statistics of Nonpublic Ele- 
I mentary and Secondary Schools^ 

^ I 2965-66: and (2) National Education 
I Association publications: Research Re* 
ports. Estimates of School Statistics, 
1972-73 and 2973^74. 




TaWe 29.-E$timat6d demand for classropm teachers in regular public 
elementary and secondary day schools: United States^ 
fall 1968 to 1983^ 

[In thousands) 



<Demand for additional certificated teachers^ 

Total : : 

Year teacher For For pupil- For 

(fall) demand Total enrojiment teacher teacher ' 

V changes ratio changes turnover 

(1) (2) (3) (4) ^ (5) (6) % 



1968 1.936 ... ... • ■ ■ ■ 

1969 2,013 233 35 . 43 155 

1970 2,055 202 15 26 161 

1971 2.063 172 9 -1 164 

1972 2,103 205 -12 '52 165 

1973 2.125 190 ^ 30 | 168 

1969-73 ... ... 1.002 39 150 813 



PROJECTED^ 





2,131 


176 


-18 


24 


1976 


2.141 


180 


-16 


26 


1976 


2,147 


177 


.18 


24 




2,136 


161 


•32 


21 


1978 


2,122 


157 


-40 


26 


1974-78 ... " 




851 


.124 


121 


1979... 


2.097 


145 


A2 


17 


1980 


2.090 


161 


•33 


26 


1981 


2.084 


161 


•22 


16 




2.089 


172 


■11 -> 


16 


1983 


2,111 


189 


6 


16 


1979-83 ... 




828 


•102, 


91 



^ Includes full-time and the foil-time equivalent of ■ 
paa-time classroom teachers (in 1973, 9^ per- 
cent of teachers in the public school* were full 
time). The 1968 data include some paa-time 
teachers who were not converted to full-time* 
equivalents. Does not include teachers in inde- 
pendent nurseries and kindergartens, residential 
schools fo/ exceptional children, subcollegiate 
? departments of institutions of higher education, 

. V-ederal schools for Indians, federally operated 
schools on Federal installations, and other 
schools not in the regular school systeHb. 

/^The estimates and projections of demand for 
additional certificated teachers were based on the 
following assumptions: (1) For changes in pupil- 
teacher ratios, the number of additional teachers 
r^^ed is the total teacher demand in a given 
year less the estimated total teacher demand in 
the same year had the pupil-teacher ratio in the 
previous year remaMed constant. (2) For enroll' 
ment changes, the number of additional teachers 
needed is the total needed fcr both enrollment 
changes and pupil-teacher ratio changes less the 



16 ^ 



170 
170 
171 
172 
171 

854 

170 
168 
167 
167 
167 

839 



number needed for pupil-teacher raJo changes 
alone: the number of* additional teachers needed 
for both enrollment changes and pupil-teacher 
ratio changes Is the total teacher demand in a 
given year less the total teacher demand in the 
previous years. (3) For teacher turnover, the 
number of additional teachers needed to replace 
those leaving the profession either temporarily or 
permanently will be 8 percent of the total 
employed in the previous yeJr; the 8i3ercent 
separation rate is based on the Office of Educa- 
tion study Teacher Turnover in Public Schools^ 
Fall 1968 to Fali 1969. 

The projected demand makes no allowance for 
replacement of teachers who hold substandard 
certificates (less than 2 percent of employed 
teachers in 1972). 
^ The projection of classroom teachers in public 
schools by o-ganizational level and institutional 
control is based^ on the assumption that the 
pupil-teacher ratio will follow ^the 1963—73 
trend to 1983. 
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For furthtr methodological deta 
dix A, table A*3. 



i^ls. 



appen* 



NOTE.- Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for at! years. Because of round- 
ing, details may not addto totals. 

/ 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health. Education, 
and Welfare, National Center for Educa> 
tlon Statistics, publication: ^^) Statistics 
of Public Schools, fall 1968 through 1973. 
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Table 30.-Estimated demand for classroom teachers in regular nonpublic 
elementary and secondary day schools: United States, fall 1968 to 1983 
« 

[In thousands] ^ 



Demanci for additional certificated teachers^ 



Year 
(fall) 

/It 


Total 
teacher 
demand 










Total 
(31 


For 
enrollment 
changes 

y . 
{A) 


* For pupil- 

tea|[ier 
ratio changes 

(5) 


For 
teacher 
turner 

(6) 


IQCO 


225 










1969 


229 


t3 


7 


11 


9 


1970 


233 


13 


7 


11 — 


— "---^ ^ 


1971 


228 • 


4 


-12 


7 


9 


1972 


229 


10 


j .1 


9 


9 






11 




6 


9 


1963—73 . . . 


• . • 


51 


•38 


44 


45 








PROJECTED 






1974 


231 


9 


-4 


4 


9 


1975 


229 


7 


-5 


3 


9 


1976 


228 


8 


4 


3 


9 


1977 


227 


8 


■4 


3 


9 


1978 


226 


8 


•5 


4 


9 


1974-78 . . . 




40 


-v: ■ 


17 


45 


1979 


224 


7 




^ \ 


9 




226 


■11 


0 




9 


1981 


229 


12 


. 0 


3 


9 


1982 


231 


11 


0 


, 2 


9 


1983 


234 


12 


0 


3 


9 


1979-83 . . . 




53 


r5 


13 


45 



^ The estimates and projections of demand for 
additional certificated teachers were based on the 

, following assumptions: (1) For changes in pupil* 
teacher ratios, the number of additional teachers 
needed is the total teacher demand in a given 
year less the estimated ^tal teacher demand in 
the same year had the pi>piMeacher ratio in the 
previous year remained constant. (2) For enroll* 
ment changes; the number of additional teachers 
needed is the total needed for both enrollment 
changes and pupit<teacher ratio changes less the 

* number needed for pupil*teacher ratio changes 
alone; the number of additional teachers needed 
for both enrollment changes and pupil'teacher 
ratio changes is the total teacher demand ir. a 
given year Jess the total teacher demand in the 
previous yoar. (3) For teacher turnover the 
number of additional teachers needed to replace 



those leaving the nonpublic schools either tem- 
porarily or permanently is assumed -~.t<^ be 
4 percent of the total employed in the previous 
year. 

For further methodological details, see appen* 
dix A. table A'3. 

NOTE.-Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Cotnmbia for all years. B^ause of rouixl' 
ing, details may not add to totals. . 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
t and*Welfare, National Center for Educa* 
tion Statistics, publications: (1) Statistics 
of Nonpublic Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, 1970-71, and {2) Statistics of 
Public and Nonpublic Elementary and 
Secondary Day Schools, 1 968-69. 
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Table 31.-Estimated instructional staff in regular elementary and secondary 
day schools, by institutional coptrol: United States, fall 1963 to 1983^ 





[In thousands] 






Year 




Public 


Nonpublic 


(fall) 


^ ^ Total 


schools 


schools^ 


(1) 


(2) 


^(3) 


i (4) 



1963 ..■ 

1964 

1965* } 

1966 I 

1967 ■ ^ 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 \ 

-1972 

1973 

y 

1974 

1975 

1976 , 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 



1,929 


1,717 


212 


2,030 


1,813 


217 


2,108 


1,885 


223 


2,211 


1,984 


227 


2,297 


2,071 


226 


2,389 


2,164 


225 


2,472 


2,253 * 


219 


2,529 


2,296 


233 


2,516 


2,288 


228 


^ 2,562 


' 2,333 


229 


2,600 


2,369 


231 


PROJECTED^ ^ 


2,607 


2,376 


231 


2,616 


2,387 


229 


2,622 


2,3J4 


228 


2,610 


. > 2,382 


228 


2,592 


2,366 


226. 


2,562 


2.33C 


224 


2,556 


2,330 


226 


2,553 


2,324 


229 


2,560 


2,329 


231 


2,588 


2,354 


234 



^ Instructional staff includes principals, super- 
visors, librarians, and guidance and psychological 
personnel, ^$ well as full-time and the full-time 
equivalent o\ part-time classroom teachers. (In 
1973, 99 perci&nt of classroom teachers were full 
time.) Prior to 1969, the data include some 
part-time teachers who were not converted to 
full-time equivalents. Does not include instruc-^ 
tional staff in independent nursery and kinder- 
garten schools, residential schools for exceptional 
children, subcollegiate departments of higher 
education,^ Federal schools for Indians, federally 
operated schools on Federal installations, and 
other schools not in the regular school system. 

^ Instructional staff and classroom teachers aie not , 
reported separatefy. All data are wholly or 
partially estimated. Estimates through 1964 re- 
vised in spring 1968 on bas's of 1965 Office of 
Education survey. 

^ Projections of ^instrtjctional staff in public 
schools are based on the assumption that the 
ratio of instructional staff to classroom teachers 
will remain constant at the 1973 level. 



> For further methodological details, see appen- 
dix A, table A-3. 

NOTE. -Data are for 50 States^and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of round- 
ing, details may not add to totals. , 

SOURCES' Instructional staff data and estimates 
are based on U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, National Center 
for Education Statistics, publications: 
{^) Statistics of Public Scltools, fall 19V1 
through 1973, (2) Statistics of State 
School Systems, biennial publications 
1963-64 through 1969-70, (3) Statistics 
of Nonpublic Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, 1970-71, (4) Statistics of Public 
and Nonpublic Elementary and Secondary 
Day Schools,^ 1968-69, and (5) Statistics 
of Nonpublic Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, 1965-66. 
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Table 32.-E$ttmated full*time and part-time instructional staff for instruction 
in resident courses in all institutions of higher education, by 
professional rank; United States, fall 1963 to 1983^ 

[In thousands] 

4 



Instructor or above Junior Instructor 





Year 




Total 


Total 


Full time 


Part time 


Total 


Full time 


Part time 


• 


(fall) 








! 












(1) 




(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(ul 


1963 . 






331 


i 

281 


184 


97 


50 


10 


40 


19642 






367 


307 


212 


95 


60 


12 


48 


19652 






412 


339 


248 


91 


73 


15 


58 


1966 . 








361 


278 


83 


84 


17 


67 


1967 . 








389 


299 


90 


95 


14 


81 


1968 . 






/523 


427 


331 


95 


96 


16 


80 


19692 






546 


448 


349 


99 


98 


^ 15 


83 








574 


472 


368 


104 


102 


1 5 


87 


1971 






596 


490 


382 


108 


106 


16 


90 


1972 






603 


496 


387 


109 


107 


16 


91 






« 


620 


510 


398 


112 


110 


16 


•94 














PROJECTED^ 






1974 






622 


511 


399 


112 


111 


16 


95 


1976 . 






630 


518 


404 


114 


112 


17 


95 


1976 . 






639 


525 


410 


115 


114 


17 


97 


1977 






650 


534 


417 


117 


116 


17 


99 


1978 . 






656 


539 


420 


;;r 


117 


17 


100 


1979 . 






660 


542 


423 




118 


17 


101 


1980 . 






660 


542 


423 


119 


118 


17 


101 


1981 . 






658 


. 541 


422 


119 


117 


17 


100 


1982 . 






651 


535 


^4.17 


' 118 


116 . 


17 


99 


1983 . 






637 


524 


409 


1T5 ■ 


113 


17 


96 



For method of estimating instructional staf f i see 
appendix A, "Estimation Methods/' sees. 5a-5c. 
Interpolated. 

The projection of total full-time and part-time 
instructional staff for resident courses was 
computed separately by control and type of 
institutions and then summed for all institutions. 
For each control, the projection is based pri- 
marily on the assumption that the ra!io of total 
full-ttme-equivalent enrollnDent to total instruc- 
tional staff for resident courses will remain 
constant at the 1970 level through 1983. 

The projections of instructional staff for 
full-time instructor or above, part-time instructor 
or above, full-time junior Instructor, and part- 
time junior instructor are bas^d on the per* 
centage that each type of position was of total 
full*time and part-time instructional staff for 
resident courses in 1970. These percentages were 
64.2, 18.1, 2.6, and 15.1, respectively, and are 
assumed to renwin at the -1970 level through 
1983. 



For rDethodological details, see appendix A, 
table A-3. 

NOTE.-Because of rounding, details may not add 
to totals. 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, National Center for 
Education Statistics, publications: 
( 1 ) Faculty and Other Professional Staff 
in Institutions of Higher Education, first 
term 1963-64; (2) Numbers and Charac- 
teristics of Employees in Institutions of 
Higher Education, fall 1966 and 1967; 
(3) Teaching and Research Staff by 
Academic Fields, Fall 1968: and (4) un- 
published data from survey on employees 
iri institutions of higher education, fall 
1970. 




Table 33.-£$timated fuU*time-equivaient instructional staff for resident 
t;ourses in all institutions of higher education, by professional rank: 
United States, fall 1963 to 19831 

[In thousands] 



Instructor or above 



Junior Instructor 



Year 
(fall) 



Estimated 

total 
full'time 
equivalent 



Total 



pJlltir 



Fulhtime 
equivalent 
of part time 



Total Full time 



Full-time 
equivalent 
of part tinne 





(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) • 


(7) 




<8) 


1963 / 


242 


216 


184 


^ 32 


26 


10 




16 


19642 


■ 274 


243 


212 


31 


31 


12 




19 




317 


279 


248 


31 


38 


15 




23 


1966 


. 351 


307 


278 


29 


44 


17 




27 


1967 


' 378 


331 


299 


32 


47 


14 




33 


1968 




364 


331 


33 


49 


16 




33 


19692 




382 


349 


33 


49 


15 




34 


1970 


^2 


^01 


368 


33 


51 


15 




36 


1971 


469 


416 


J^382 


34 


53 


16 




37 


1972 


474 


421 i 


P 387 


34 


53 


16 


37 


1973 


488 


433 * 


398 


35 


55 


16 




39 










PR0JECTED3 










1974 


489 


* 434 


399 


35 


55 


16 




39 


1975 


496 


440 


404 


36 


56 


17 




39 


1976., 


503 


446 


410 


36 


57 


17 




40 


1977 


512 


454 


417 


37 


58 


17 




41 


1978..? 


515 


457 


420 


37 


58 


17 




41 


1979 


519 


460 


423 


37 


59 


17 




42 


1980 


519 


460 


423 


37 


59 


17 




42 


1981 


517 


459 


422 


/-37 


58 


17 




41 


1982..: 


512 


454 


417 


37 


58 > 


17 




41 


1983 


502 


445 


409 


36 


57 


17 




40 



4f 



* Estimated. See appendix A, "Estimation 
Methods," sees. 5a— 5d. 

2 Interpolated. 

3 The projection of full-time equivalent of part- 
ttme instructional staff for resident courses is 
based on the following assumptions: (1) Full- 
time equivalent of part-tinrte instructor or above 
will remain constant to 1983 at the 1970 level of 
31.5 percent; and (2) full-time equivalent of jun- 
ior mstructional staff will remain constant 
through 1983 at the 1970 level of 41.2 percent. 

For methodological details, see appendix A, 
table A-3. 



NOTE.-Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of round- 
ing, details may not add to totals. 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Health. Education, 
and Welfare, National Center for 
Education Statistics, publications: 
{^) Faculty and Other Professional Staff 
in Institutions of Higher Education, first 
term 1963-64; {2) Numbers and Charac- 
teristics of Employees in Institutions of 
Higher Education, fall 1966 aod 1967; 
(3) Teaching and Research Staff by 
Academic Fields, Fall 1968, and (4) un- 
published data from survey on employees 
in institutions of higher education, fall 
1970. 
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Table 34.-Ejtima:ed demand for full-time-equivalent instructional 
staff in inttitutionj of hiaher education: United States, 
fall1968to1983 

^ {In thousands) 



— rr 



Addnional full-time-equivalent 
instructional staff needed 



\ 



Year 
(fall) 



Full-time 
equivalent 
Instructional 
staff I 



(1) "(2) 

1968 ^13 

1969 ^31 

1970 452 

1971 r ' 469 

1972 474 

197<J 488 

1969-1973 

1974 489 / 

1975 , 496 

1976 503 

1977 512 

1978 V--^ 515 

1974-1978 

1979 ' 519 

1980 "519 

I98f 517 

igp 512. 

1^83 502 

1979-1983 

'. 

^ For method of «omating and projecting full- 
time-equivalent insAuctional staff, see table 32, 
footnote 3 and table )B3, footnote 3. 

2 The projection of adsii^l fuO-time-equivalent 
professional staff for^Slfcreased enrollnoent and 
for reduction of the student-staff ratio was 

* computed as the difference between the total 
full-time-equivalent professional staff employed 
in 2 successive years. 

The projection of additional full-time- 
equivalent professional staff for replacement of 
those leaving the profession, temporarily or 
permanently was estimated at 6 percent of the 
total full-time-equivalent professional staff 
employed lathe previous year. 

For methodological details, see "^pendix 
table A-3. 

i 



To'^l 



(3) 



For increased 
enrollment 
and changes 
of student- 
staff ratio 

(4) 



For 
replacement 



(5) 




18 
21 
17 
5 
14 

75 



25 
26 
27 
28 
28 

134 



PROJECTED^ 



30 
36 
. 37 
39 
34 

176 

35 
3l 
29 
26 
21 

142 



1 
7 
7 
9 

3 . 

27 

4* 

0 
-2 
-5 
-10 

-13 




155 



NOTE,-Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of round- 
ing, detail nrtay not add to totals. 

^ 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, National Center for E<iuca- 
tion Statistics publications: {\) Faculty 
and Other Professional Staff in Institu* 
' Hons of Higher Education, first term 
1963-64; {2) Ni{mbers and Char- 
acteristics of Employees in Institutions of 
Higher Education, fall 1966 and 1967; 
(3) Teaching and Research Staff by 
Academic Fiptds, Fall J 968: and (4) un- 
published d^/ta from sur^/ey on employees 
in institutions of higher education, fall 
1970. 
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CHAPTER V 
Expenditures of Educational Institutions 

Forrest W. Harrison and C. George LincI 



Explanations and Definitions 



\ 
\ 

{ 

\ 



The main tables m this chapter pertain only to expenditures of regulai^ublic and nonpublic 
elementary and secondary schools and institutions of higher educatjpninthe 50 States and the 
District of Columbia. Data on "other" and "special" institutiojis^are not included, except for 
•the references to "other" schools^^n the discussion orj^^pSge 74 and the table on pages 75 
through 80. f ' 

"Other" institutions include elementary apd ^condary residential schools for exceptional A 
children (public and nonpublic). Federal kliools for Indians (public), and federally operated { 
elementary and secondary schoolmen military posts (public). In 1973.^74, estimated 
expenditures were abJut S200 million for public and SlOO million for lUyiiJublic **other" 
schools. Almost all "otiwr" schools, including the nonpublic, were nonprdtltmaking institu- 



tions. 

"Special" institutions include schools such as trade schools or bunness 
regular school or college framework. Kxpenditure data are not available foi 
but they spend an estimated SI. 3 billion per year. The U.S- Bureau of tl 
that appro.\inia|<>|y K2 million persons aged 5 through 34 years were er 



colleges not in the 
"special" schools, 
! Census estimates 
rolled in "special" 

schools m October'. 1973.* If an average expenditure per student of about,Sl ,100 is assumed, 
the total exjMinditures for tifese schools would be about S1.3-Lilllon. Almost all "special" 
schools arenonpublic, profitmaking institutions* 

Regular institutions intlude public ^nd most nonprofitmakiuij, nonpublic elementary and 
secondary, schools (kindergarten througli grade 12), plus the institutions of higher education 
offering degree-credit courses, and a small number of technical and professional schools Most 
of these schools and colleges are oriented to' d regular academic programs, but some are 
primarily technical traunng institutions or offer both academic and vocational courses. 

Total expenditures include all funds expanded for capital outlay, current expenditures, and 
interest. They exclude repayment of debt and transfers of funds that would result in 
duplicatiori. 

Capital outlay inJudes expenditures which result m additions to plant assets, this includes 
the expenditures by pubhc stliuol building authorities but excludes lease or rental payments 
made to these ageiities. Borrowed mohey is included, a large percentage of the funds expended 
for capital outlay was reteived from loans. In 197 1 72, an estnnated 84 percent of the capital 



*U.S. Oepariment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Current PopulJtton Reports. Sihool VttroUment 
October, f97J.S^Jii:sV 20. No. 261, 1974. 
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outlay for public elementary and secondary schools was for land and buildings, the remaining 
16 percent, for new>iises and other equipment. About 82 percent of the capital outlay by 
institutions of higtier educarion during 1971 72 was for land and buildings; the remaining 
18 percent w;tsibr equipment. 

Current expenditures include any expenditures except those for repayment of debt and 
capital outlay, hiterest is generally excluded from \aq current expenditure^ shown here because 
it is treated separately. The largest current expense item is. salaries of instructional staff, 
accounting for about 60 pe recent of current expenditures. Tlie remaining 40 percent goes for 
transportation, maintenanceretc. 

Interest includes all funds expended for the use of money. Most of the interest shown here 
was expended on account of long-term debt that was incurred for constructing buildings. 

Fxpenditures by Source of Funds 
Regular and "Other" Schools 

Although no attempt was made to project aniounts of funds from the various sources to be 
expended by educational institutions, estimates are shown by source for the past years, 
1963-64 through 1971 72. To do this, estimate's for "other" schools were added to the total 
expenditures shown ni table 36 for the appropriate years. The resulting total expenditures for 
regular and *^>ther" schools were then broken down by source of funds by first adjusting 
receipts to equate them w th expenditures and then assuming continuation of the 1963-64 
through 1971 72 trend in the amount of receipts from each source. Receipts and expenditures 
were equated mamly by intluding loans and excluding the receipts used for repayment of loans. 

Total expenditures are de'^ned as the expenditure of all money from both loans and grants, 
and exclude only the funds used for reducing debt and transfers that result in duplication. 
Expenditures from Federal. State, and local sources are defined as institutional e^xpenditures of 
all grants (but not loans) of funds received from these sources. Expenditures from all other 
sources include aH funds received by the institutions that were not received as grants fio'm 
Federal. Stale, and local governments. Loans to institutions of higlier education fiom any 
source are mcluded under "all other." (It is estimated that in 1974-75, S31 million in Federal 
loa'is to institutions of higher education was included in the "all other" category shown here.) 

Since the foregojng definitions are designed to show sources of funds through the eyes of 
educationa! institutions, the Federal figures shown in the following table are different from 
those shown in appendix B. table IM I . on Federal funds for education. The thiee mam reasons 
are as follows: 

1. Different items are included. For example, the table on Federal funds in appendix B 
shows grants and loans to individuals, which would appear in institutional accounts here as 
receipts from tuilior\ or auxiliary services, or the money may be spent for board and room 
outside the institution and not be a receipt of the institution from any source. 

2. The same items may be handled differently. For example, the table on Federal 'funds 
shows only basic research for institutions of higlier education, the institutions include some 
applied research grants from the Federal Government. 

3. 1 ne table on Federal funds generally shows obligated funds, the institutional figures sliow 
expenditures. ^ > 

Total Expenditures \ 
Regular Institutions (table 35) \ 

Total annual expenditures of regular educational institutions (in 1973 74 dollars) incroaseo 
from S57. 2 billion in 1963-64 to S-)8.5 billion in 1973-74 and are expected tC be 
SI 27.1 billion in 1983 84. The expenditure intrea^cs are cau^^d chiefly by the increasing costs 
of the many items, such as school facilities and salaries of teachers, that are necessary for 
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i Estimated expendituretby regular and "other" educational inrtity 
by source of funds: United States, 1963-64 to 1974-75y 



iions. 



Source of funds, 
by control and level 


1963-64 


1965-66 


1967-68 


1969-70 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 1974-75 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) (9) 



AMC)UNT, in billions of current dollars 



All levtls: 

Total, public ^ ^ 

and nonpublic S35.9 S45.2 5'il.2 S70.2 S83.1 S89.1 

Federal '. 3.3 5.0 6.8 7.4 9.4 9.7 

State 10.6 13.1 16.S 22.7 26.3 29.3 

Local 12.7 15.1 / 18.6 22.2 26.4 27.9 

Another...' • 9.3 12.0 / 15.0 17.9 21.0 22.2 

Total, public 28.0 35.3 45.5 56.8 67.4 72.6 

Federal 2.2 3.6 5.1 5.7 7.5 7.7 

State 10.5 13.0 16.7 22.6 26.1 29.1 

Local' 12.7 15.1 18.6 22.1 26.3 27.8 

Another 2.6 3.6 5.1 6.4 7.5 8.0 

Total, nonpublic 7.9 9.9 11.7 13.4 ?5./ 16.5 

Federal 1.1 1-4 1-7 1-7 1-9 2.0 

State 1 -1 -1 -1 . 

Local (2) (2) -1 -1 -1 

k°iother 6.7 8.4 9.9 11.5 13.5 14.2 



■A 



$98.8 

11.1 
32.8 
30.0 
24.9 

80.5 

8.9 
32.5 
29.9 

9.2 

18.3 

2.2 
.3 
-.1 
15.7 



$110.4 

12.1 
36.9 
33.6 
27.8 

90.1 

9.8 
36.6 
33.5 
10.2 

20.3 

2.3 
.3 

A 

17.6 



See footnotes aX end of table. 
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Estimated expenditures by regular and "other" educational institutions, 
by source j)f funds: United States, 1963-64 to 1974-75^ -Continued 



1 

Source of fur.ds. ' 


















by control and level 


1963-64 


1965-66 


1967-68 1969-70 


1971-72 


1972-73 


/ 


V/*t— /o 






(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 










AMOUNT, in billions of current dollars 




/ 


Elementary and secondary ^ 






( 












schools: 


















Total, public 




















$24.6 


$30.0 


S37.3 


$45.5 


$53.9 • 




$63.4 


$70.9 


Ftderal 


1.1 


2.1 


3.0 


3.3 


4.6 


4.6 ' 


5.4 


5.9 


Stale 


8.0 , 


9.6 


12.1 


16.3 


1B.4 


20.7 


23.0 


25.9 




12.4 


14.7 


18.0 


21.3 


25.2 


26.6 




32.1 


All other 


3.1 


3.6 


4.2 


%^4.6 


5.7 


5.8 


6.4 


7.0 


Total, public-^ .......... . . 


21.6 


26.5 


33.2 


41.0 


48.3 


52.0 


57.1 


64.0 


Federal . 


1 .1 


2.1 


3.0 


3.3 


4.6 


4.6 


5.4 


5.9 


State 


8.0 


96 


12.1 


16.3 


18.4 


20.7 


23.0 


25.9 


Local 


2.4 


14.7 


1U.0 


21.3 


25.2 


26.6 


28.6 


32. t 


All other 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.1 




3.0 


3 J 


4.1 


4.5 


5.6 


5.7 


6.3 


6.9 


Federal - 


















State 


















Local 


















All other 


*3.0 


3.5 


4.1 


4.5 


5.6 


5.7 


6.3 


6.9 



ERIC 

hriiminnrrTiTiaiia 
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Institutions of higher 
education: 



Total, public 





$11.3 


$15.2 


$19.9 




2.2 


2.9 


3.8 


State 


2.6 


3.5 


4.7 




.3 


.4 


.6 


All other 


6.2 


8.4 


10.8 




6.4 


8.8 


12.3 




1.1 


1.6 


2.1 




2.5 


3.4 * 


4.6 




.3 


.4 


.6 




2.5 


3.5 


5.0 




4.9 


6.4 


7.6 




1.1 


1.4 


1.7 




.1 


.1 


.1 


Local 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 




3.7 


4.9 


5.8 



\ 

0 



\ 



$24.7 


$29.2 


$3 J. 4 


$35.4 


$39.5 


4.1 


4.8 


5.1 


5.7 


6.2 


6.4 ^ 


7.9 ' 


8.6 


9.8 


11.0 


.9 


1.2 


1.3 


1.4 


1.5 


13.3 


15.3 


16.4 


18.5 


20.8 


15^ 

* 


19.1 


20.6 


23.4 


26.1 


2.4 


2.9 


3.1 


3.5 


3.9 


6.3 


7.7 


8.4 


9.5 


10.7 


.8 


1.1 


1.2 


1.3 


1.4 


6.3 


7.4 


7.9 


9.1 


10.1 


8.9 


10.1 


10.8 


12.0 


13.4 




1.9 


2.0 


2.2 


2.3 


.1 


.2 


.2 


.3 


.3 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.1 


7.0 


7.9 


8.5 


9.4 


10.7 



ERIC 
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Estimated expenditures by regular and "other" educational institutions, 
by source of funds: United States, 1963-64 to 1974-75^ -Continued 



SourC6 of funds 


















by control and level 


1963-^4 


1965-66 


1967-68 


1969-70 


1971-72 ' 


1972-73 


1973-74 


1974-75 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(81 


(9) 




















Atl IfivaK' 


















/ 

Toral, public 


100.0 ' 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Fed'^rdl 


9 2 


11.1 


1 1 .9 


10.6 


1 1 .3 


10.9 


1 1 .2 


1 1 .0 


State 


29.5 


29.0 


29.4 


32.3 


31.6 


32.9 


33.2 


33.4 


Local 


354 


33.4 


32.5 


31 .6 


31 .8 


31 .3 


30.4 


/ 30.4 


Another 


25.9 


26.5 " 


26.2 


25.5 


25.3 


24.9 


25.2 


25.2 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




7.9 


10.2 


11.2 


10.0 


11.1 


10.6 


11.1 


10.9 




37.5 


36.8 


36.7 


39.8 


38.8 


40.1 


40.4 


40.6 




45.3 


42.8 


40.9 


38.9 


39.0 


38.3 


37.1 


37.2 


All other 


9.3 


10.2 


11.2 


. 11.3 


11.1 f 


11.0 / 


11.4 


11.3 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.O- 


Federal 


13.9 


14.1 


14.5 


12.7 


12.0 


12.0 


12.0 


11.3 




1.3 


1.0 


.9 


7 


1.3 


71.2 


1.6 


1.5 




14) 


tfl 




.7 


.6 


.6 1 


.6 


.5 


All other 


84.8 


84.9 


84.6 


85.9 


86.1 


86.2 ' 


85.8 


86.7 



I 



-4 



Elementary and secondary 
schoob: 



Total, public 





100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




4:5 


7.0 


8.0 


7.3 




32.5 


32.0 


32.4 


35.8 


Local 


50.4 


49.0 


48.3 


46.8 




12.6 


12.0 


11.3 


10.1 




100,0 


ibo.o 


100.0 


100.0 




5/ 


8.0 


9.0 


8.1 




36.9 


36.3 


36.5 


39.8 




57.6 


55.3 


54.2 


51.9 


All other 


.4 


.4 


.3 


.2 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 






















Local . 










All other 


100.0 


too.o 


100 0 


100.0 



ERIC 



100.0 


too.o 


100.0 


100.0 


8.5 


8.0 


8.5 


8.3 


34.1 


• 35.9 


36.3 


36.5 


46.8 


46.1 


45.1 


45.3 


10.6 


10.0 


10.1 


• 9.9 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


9.5 


8.8 


/ 9.5 


9.2 


38.1 


39.8 


/ 40.2 


40.5 


52.2 


51.2 


^50.^ 


50.1 


.2 


.2 


.2 


.2 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Estimated expenditures by regular and "other" educational institutions, 
by source of funds: United States, 1963-64. to 1974-75^ -Continued^ 



Source of funds, 

by control apd level 1963-64 1965-66 1967-68 1969-70 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 

« . (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 19) 



(nstitutions of titghsr 
•duett ion: 



PERCENT 



Total, public 

and nonpublic 100.0 100.0 ^ 100.0 

Federal 19.5 19.1 19.1 

State 23.0 23.0 23.6 

Local 2.6 ifi ' ' 3.0 

Another 54.9 55.3 - 54.3 

Total, public 100.0 100.0 -100.0 

Federal 16.9 17.6 07.1 

State 39.7 2?.A 21.1 

Local 4.3 4.1 ^ 4.5 

Another 39.1 39.9 40.7 

f Ota!, nonpub!:c 100.C 100.0 100.0 

Federal 23 1 22.1 21.8 

State 1.3 * 1 5 A 1.2 

Local .2 . .1 .3 

All other 75.4 76.3 76.7 



C 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


16.6 


16.4 


16.3 


16.1 


15.7 


25.9 


27.1 


27.4 


27.7 


27.9 


3,6 


4.1 


4.1 


4.0 


3.8 


53.9 


52.4 


52.2 


52.2 


52.6 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


15.0 


15.0 




15.0 


15.0 


40.0 


40.8 


40.8 


40.8 


40.8 


i5.1 


5.5 


5.7 


5.5 


5.5 


/.9.9 


38.7 


38.5 


38.7 


38.7 












100.0 


100.0* 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


18.8 


18.6 


18.6 


18.6 


' 18.6 


1.6 


2.0 


2.1 


2.2 


2.2 


.7 


.5 


.7 


.8 


.8 


78.9 


78.9 


78.6 


78.4 


78.4 



* In addition to regular schools (shown in table 36) these figures 
include "other" elementary and secondary schools such as 
residential schools for exceptional children. Federal schools for 
Indians, and .'uderally operated elementary and secondary 
schools on military oosts. The annual expenditures of "other" 
elementary and secondary schools were estimated as follows: 
Public, $200 million annually, 1963-64 to 1974-75; 
nonpublic, $100 million annually, 1963--64 to 1974- 75. 

^ Less than $50 million. 

^ Tot> I expenditures distributed according to the trend of 
rceipts shown in appendix B, table B-10. See text for more 
complete explanation. 

^ Less than 0.05 percent. 



NOTE.-Data are for 50 States and the District of Columbia for' 
all years. 

SOURCES: Data for the table above were based on statistics 
shown In U.S. Departnr>ent of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, National Center of Education Statistics, 
publications: KW Stathtic^ of State School Systems, 
biennially, 1963-64 through 1971-72, {2) StaWft^of 
Public Schools, annually, fall 1964 through fall 1673, 
{3) Financial Statist s of Higher fducartOM, .annujplly 
19!>5-65 through 1S71-72, (4) Slelected Summary and 
Trend Data, and (5) unpublished data in the Natlbnal 
Center for education Statistics and \f\& National Educa- 
tion Association. | 

/ 
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providing education. The projected total expenditures are shown in tjble 35. The^ are based 
ma»nly on the assumption that the 1963-64 to 1973-74 trend will continue through 
1983-84. • . . • 

Regular Public Elementary and Secondary Schools (tables 35, 37) ' 

I 

Cunent Expenditures 

Annual current expenditures public elementary and secondaA^ schools (in 1973-74 
dollars) increased from S27.1 billion in 1963-64 to S50.2 billion in 1V73-74, an increase of 
85 percent. They are expected to increase 33 percent to S67.0 billion by 1983-84. 

Increased enrollment, together with increased expenditures per pupiU have accounted for the 
increase in current expenditures. Expenditures have been increasing and are expected to 

ritinue to increase foi: practically all of the major.items included in current expenditures, such 
administration, instruction, operation and maintenance of plant, fixed charged, and other 
school services and programs. Annual current expenditures per pupil (in 1973-74 dollars) 
mcreased from S696 in 1963-64 to SI ,147 in 1973-74 and are expected to Increase to Sl,696 
^ by 1983-84. 

Projected current expenditures for public elementary and secondarv schools are shown in 
table 37. They were projected as follows: 

i 1, Current expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance (ADA/ ''or the base years 
1963-64 through 19/3-74 were converted to 1973-74 dollars on the basis oT the Consumer 
Price Index preparea by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. Monthly 
index numbers were4veraged on a July- June basis to correspond to the school years. 
/ 2. The current expenditures per pupil for the years 1963-64 through 1973—74 were used 
in deriving a formula (by least squares) for projecting trend figures for 1973-74 through 
1983 -84. This formula was Y' = S636 + S49(t) (t = time in years, t = 1 in 1963-64), 

3. Average daily attendance was calculated for 1973 74 through 1983-84 by assuming 
that the rati:) of average daily attendance to projected fall enrollment in kindergarten through 
grade 12 will remain constant at 0.925 through 1975-76 and 0.926 for 1^76-77 through 
1983 84. based on the projection of the trend of the past 1 { years. 

4. Total current expenditures allocated to public elementary and secondary school pupil 
costs (1973-74 dollars) were projected to 1983-84 by multiplying the current expenditures 
per pupil, as projected in step 2, by the corresponding average daily attendance projected in 
step 3. These figures exclude expenditures for summer schools, adult education, and 
community colleges operated by school districts. 

5. Total current expenditures for all programs operated by school districts including 
summer schools, adult education, a^d community colleges- were projected to 1983 84Jby 
assuming that current expenditures for all programs will remain constant 4it the rate\)f 
104 percent of current expenditures for all programs allocated for public elementary ana 
secondary school pupil costs. 

6. Current expcnditurt^? per puptl allocated to public elementary and secondary pupil costs 
were projected to i983-84 by assuming that the trend of 1963 64 througli 1973-74 will 
continue through 1983-84. 

7. Total current expenditures allocated to pupil costs were projected by multiplying the 
current expenditures per pupil, as projected in step6» by the corresponding average daily 
attendance projected in step 3. * 

8. Total current expenditures for all programs operated by school districts were projected 
by multiplying the figures in step 7 by 104 percent. 

Salaries of Instructional Staff (tables 38. 31) 

A large part of current expenditures for • ablic elementary and secondary schools Is for 
salaries of instruciional staff (amounting to ^8 percent in 1971 72). Total expenditures for 
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these salaries (in 1973-74 dollars) increased from S16.3 billion in 1963-6fe to S26.7 billion in 
1973-74 and are expected to be S32.5 billion in 1983-84. These increase\are due to changes 
in the numbers of instructional staff and to higher average annual salaries* 

The average annual salary of instructional staff (in 1973-74 dollars) increased from S9,490 
in 1963-64 to an estimated Si 1,253 in 1973-74 and is expected to be 513,800 in 1983-^4. 
During the past 10 years, 1963-1974, the average annual salary has been increasing about S206 
per year in 1973-74 dollars. The projected figure for 1983-84 (Si 3,800) is based on the 
assumption that 1963-64 to 1973-74,trend will continue through 1983-84. 

Projected' total and average annual salaries of instructional staff in public elementary and 
secondary schools are shown in table 38. The procedure was as follows: 

The average annual salary (Y) was projected as acontiiiuation of the 1963-64 to 1972-73 
trend: Y' = S9,407 + S206(t); (t = time in years, t = 1 in 1963-64): 

Total expenditures for salaries of instructional staff were then computed as the product of 
the average annual salary and the total number of instructional staff. (The total number of 
instructional staff was taken from table 31 .) 

Classroom Constniqtion and Capital Outlay (table 39) 

i 

Capital outlay (in 1973-74 dojiars) by regular public elementary and secondary schools, 
mcluding the expenditures of State and local school building authorities, was $35.4 billion for 
the 5-year period 1964-65 through 1968-69, and $28.0 billion for the following 5-year 
period, 1969-70 through 1973-74. It is expected to be S22.2 billion for 1974- 75 through 
1978-79 and S20.0 billion for 1979-80 through 1983-84. 

Projected expenditures for capital outlay are shown in table 39. They are not projections of 
need but are simply projections of the capital outlay expected in the light of the 1963-64 
through 1973-74 trend and other factors. 

The basic data and projections are shown in table 39, 

ft should be noted that not all the capital outlay shown here, represents construction. It was^ 
estimated that, in 1971-72, 16 percent of capital outlay was for equipment, and 84 percent f^or 
land and buildings. 

A sharp decrease is expected in the number of rooms to 6e completed on account of 
enrcliment increases, however, school buildmgs will continue to be constructed for other 
reasons, including. (1) Replacements (abandonments), (2) migration factors (including school 
district reorganization), and (3) reduction of crowded and unsatisfactory rooms: 

Urt^erest Expenditures (table 40) 

Annual expenditures (in 1973 74 dollars) for interest by public elementary and secondary 
.schools increased from Sl.l billion in 1963-64 to S1.7 billion in 19^3-74 and are expected to 
be S2.3 billion in 1983-84. Projected interest is shown in table 40. The projections are based 
on the assumption that the 1963-64 to 1973-74 trend will continue through 1983-84. 
AlthougJ) capita! outlay is expected to level off or decline in the next decade, this assumption 
seems reaspnable because interest payments continue 20 years or more after construction, 
resulting ui debt being incurred at a greater rate than it is being eliminated. The trend formula 
for piojecting mtcrest {Y) in 1973-74 dollars was as follows; Y'= 51,005 + $64 (t); (t= time 
in years, t = 1 in 1963 64). 

l^cnpublic Elementary and Secondary Schools (tables 35, 36) 

Expenditure data for tionpubiic elementary and secondary schools comparaole with those 
Ibf public schocis are nonexistent. It is extremely difficult to arrive at a universally accepted 
method foi deierminmg (he value of donated services for nonpublic schools, even if data on 
actual expenditures were collected. Thes? donated services make up a substantial part of 
nonpublic bchoo! resources, especially in the cienientafy and secondary schools Offcrated by 
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religious orders. In 1970 71, nearly 70 percent of the over 216,000 nonpublic school teachers 
belonged to religious orders of the Roman Catholic Church. Also, it might be argued that many 
of the remammg nonpublic school teachers, whose salaries generally run lower than those in 
public schools, really donated part of their services. 

Although it IS difficult to arrive at national estimates of nonpublic school expenditures that 
eveiyone will accept, the substantial contribution of nonpublic elementary and secondary 
schools cannot be ignored when total expenditures for education are being considered. 
Therefore, illustrative estimates of nonpublic elementary and secondary school expenditures 
were developed rather arbitrarily and are shown in table 35. They are based on tlie assumption 
that the cost per teacher (including donated facilities and services) in nonpublic schools is the 
same as in the public schools. The formula was as follows: Y = XP (X = ratio of nonpublic to 
public school te * ;hers and P = public school expenditures). The ratio of nonpublic topubliCoChool 
teachers was around 14 percent during the 1960's and is expected to be around 1 1 percent dur- 
ing the I970's. The numbers upon which these ratios were computed are shown in table 27. 

Some previous estimates published by the National Center for Education Statistics were 
based on the assumption that per-pupil costs in nonpublic schools were the same as in public 
schools. Since the average pupil-teacher ratio is liigher in nonpublic than in public schools, the 
previous estimates were higher than those shown here. Both types of estimates are, in a sense, 
hypothetical, one shows what Tt would cost to educate nonpublic elementary and secondary 
school children if they were enrolled in pubhc schools and if the public school pupil-teacher 
ratio were maintained, the other (tables 35 and 36) shows the cost if the pupil-teacher ratio 
were maintained at the nonpublic school level. Mpither of these hypotheses allows for including 
nonpublic pupils in public schools where capacity is already available. 

Institutions of Higher Education 

J 

Current Expenditures (tables 35, 41) / 

Annual current expenditures of institutions^>6T higher education (in 1973 74 dollars) 
increased from S13.4 billion in 1 963-64 .kf^I .3 billion in 1973- 74. They are exj^cted to 
reach S42.4 billion by 1983 84. The projected data are based largely upon projections of 
en.ollment and upon the trend of increasing costs per student expressed in constant dollars. 
The result is an expected or projected constant-dollar increase of SI 7.9 billion over the past 
10 years, 1963-73 (table 35). When expressed in ferms of current expenditures per 
full-time-equivalent student." the data m constant 1973-74 dollars are as follows: 

^ hem 1963-64 1973-74 1^83-84 

Total current expenditures S3,602 S4,300 S5,626 

Publicly controlled institutions 3,261 3,724^^ 4,883 

Nonpublicly controlled institutions 4,442 6.061 7,98^ 

Current expenditures are divided into six functional coii.ponents: Student education, 
organiiied research, related activities, auxiliary enterprises, studen^ aid, and major public 
services. 

Student education encompasses general administration, instruction and^ departmental 
research, sponsored programs (exJuding sponsored research), libraries, and operation and 
maintenance. Extension and nonmajor public services are not included under student 
education, having been shifted to related activities in conformity with reporting change 
requirements. Lxpenditures for ^»tudent education were projected b> use of the trend of annual 
expendlture^ per full-time-equivalcnt student over the 10->ear base period in conjunction with 
the projected enrollment of such students (see table 41). When expressed in term^ of current 
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expenditures per t'ull-time eqmvalent student, the data in constant 1973 74 dollars arc as 
follows: 

^ Item l%3 64 1973 74 1983-84 

Total expenditures for student education SK915 S2,699 S3,648 

Publicly controlled institutions 1,716 2,461 3,319 

Nonpublicly controlled institutions 2,202 3,427 4,688 

Current expenditures for major public services were reported as a component of education 
and general expenditures until 1968 69. All data for education and general expenditures for 
the base years of 1963 64 through 1967 68 now reflect an adjustment beginning in 1968 69 
which excludes major public services from educational and general items. The series for major 
public services, with 1903 64 data estimated, in billions of 1973 74 constant dollars, are as 
follows: 

I tern 1 963 64 1 97 3- 74 1 983-84 

Total current expenditures for major 

public services . SI .3 '52.4 S2.9 

Publicly contiolled institutions .6 1.3 1.7 

Nonpublicly controlled institutions .7 1.1 * 1.2 

The projoLiion of expenditures for organised research was made without regard to 
relationsliip t«.i.other components, with the exception that the amount estimated as a portion of 
major public services prior to 1968 69 was deleted The trend was fro/en at the 1978-79 
level. The data in billions of 1973 74 coiistan\ dollars, are as follows: 



Item 1963 -64 1973 -74 1983-84 



Total expenditures for organized research $2.! S2.7 S3.0 

Publicly controlled institutions 1.1 1.7 2.0 

Nonpublicly controlled institutions 1 .0 1,0 1 .0 

The projt ttions of lelated activities (including extension and nonniajor public services), 
auxiliary enterprises, and student aid were done on the basis uf percentage relationship to 
student eduoatii^n expenditures during the base period. As in the instance of orgaiii/ed research, 
the amount of lelated activities estimated as a portion of major public services prior to 
1 968 09 was deleted. The trend for related activities and student aid as a percentage of .^indent 
education was fro/en at the 1978 79 level. The data, in terms of percentage of student 
education, are as follows. 

* Percentage of student education 

item 1963 64' 1973 74 1983 ^84 



Total current expenditures for related 

activities (including extension and 

nonniajor public service)* 

Publicly controlled institutions 15 41 9.1 2 8.18 

' Nonpublicly i;ontrolled institutions 5 7.7^1 8.45 



84 

no 



Percentage of student educatio'j 
Item 1963-64 1973-74 1983-84 

1: 



Total current expenditures for 
auxiliary enterprises: 

Publicly controlled institutions 30.06 16.81 13.70 

Nonpublicly controlled institutions '32.29 24.34 22.01 

Total current expenditures for 
student aid: J 

Publicly controlled institutions 4.04 6.37 7.56 

Nonpublicly controlled institutions 9.57 13.17 15.11 

Capital Outlay (tables 35, 43) 

Annual capital outlay of institutions of higher education (in 1973-74 dollars) peaked at 
S6.9 billion in 1966-67 and 1967-68 during the decade beginning 1963-64, but is estimated 
at S4.1 billion for 197^-74 and $3.3 billion for 1983-84. Capital outlay over the entire 
10-year base period of 1963-64 to 1973-74 amounted to an estimated total of S57.4 billion 
(in 1973--74 dollars) and is expected to total S34.0 billion (in 1973-74 dollars) over the 
10-year projected period of 1974-75. Estimates and projections through 1975-76 are based 
3 on the declines 4hown in actual capital outlay from 1969-70 through 1971-72. In view of 
^ relatively stabil&ed enrollment projections from 1975-76 to 1983-84, capital outlay, in 
« constant 197 V^4 dollars, was frozen at the 1975-76 level: 
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Table 35.-Expenditure$ (1973-74 dollars) of regular educational institutions, 
by instructional level and institutional control: United States, 
1963-64 to 1983-84 



On billions of 1973-74 dollars) 



Year and control 



Total 
(all 



Elementary and secondary schools' 
(nonpublic school expenditures 
estimated on the basis of expenditures 
per teacher in public schools) 



Institutions 
of higher 
education^ 



Current 







1 


Total 


expend- 
itures^ 


Capital 
outlayf 


Interest^ 


Total 


expend* 
itures^ 


Capital 
outlay^ 




(1) • 


(2) 


\ <3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 



1963- 64: 

Total $57.2 

Public 44.8 

Nonpublic 12.4 

1964- 65: 

Total 62.6 

Public 48.7 

Nonpublic 13.9 

1965- 66: 

Total 68.9 

Public 53.7 

Nonpublic 15.2 

1966- 67: 

Total 74.3 

Public 58.3 

Nonpublic ..... 16.0 

1967- 68- 

Total 81 .2 

Public 64.5 

" Nonpublic 16.7 

1968- 69: 

Total 82.7 

Public 66.5 

Nonpublic 16.2 

1969- 70: ' 
Total 89.1 

Public J, 72.2 

* Nonpublic 16.9 

1970- 71: 

Total 91.0 

Pubhc 73.9 

Nonpublic 17J 

1971- 72: 

Total 94.3 

Public 76.7 

Nonpublic 17.6 



38.9 
34.4 
4.5 



42.0 
37.2 
4.8 



60.9 
54.8 
6.1 



$30.7 
27.1 
3.6 



32.e 
29.0 
3.8 



36.1 
31.9 
4.2 



$7.0 
6.2 
.8 



7.1 ^ 



7.9 
'7.0 
.9 



$1.2 
1.1 
.1 



1.2 
1.1 
.1 



1.4 
1.2 
.2 



$18.3 
10.4 
7.9 



20.6 
lj.5 
^.1 



23.5 
13.6 
•9.9 



$13.4 
7,4 
6.0 



15.1 
8.4 
6.7 



17.5 
9.8 
7,7 



$4.9 
3.0 
1.9 



5.5 
3.1 
2.4 



6.0 
3.8 
2,2 



2QJ 


7.9 


1.5 


26.2 


19.3 


6.9 


34.3 


7.0 




15.7 


11.2 


4.5 


.4.4 ^ 


.9 




10.5 

t 


8,1 


2.4 


43.1 


8.0 


1.5 


28.6 


21.7 


6.9 


38.4 


7.1 


1.3 


17.7 


13.2 


4.5 


4.7 


.9 


.2 


. 10.9 


8.5 


2.4 


43.5 


8.0 


1.5 


29.7 


23.4 


6.3 


39.0 


7.2 


1.3 


19.0 


14.4 


4.6 


4.5 


.8 


.2 


10.7 


9.0 


1.7 


48.8 


7.4 


1.6 


31.3 


25.1 


6.2 


44.0 


6.7 


1.4 


20.1 


15.7 


i 4.4 


4.8 


.7 


.2 


11.2 


9.4 


1.8 



7.3 


1.7 


32.4 


26.7 


. 5.7 


6.6 


1.5 


21.2 


17.1 


" 4.1 


.7 


.2 


11.2 


9.6 


1.6 


5.9 


1.8 


33.4 


28.3 


5.1 


5.3 


1.6 


21.9 


18.2 


3.7 


.6 


.2 


11.5 


10.1 


1.4 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 35.-Expenditures (1973-74 dollan) of regular educational institutions, 

by instructional level and institutional control: United States, ' \ t 

1963-64 to 1983-84-Contlnued \ 

{In billions of 1973-74 dollars) 



Year and control 
(1) 


Total 
(all 
levels) 

(2) 


Elementary and secondary schools^ 
(nonpublic school expenditures 
estimated on the basis of expenditures 
per teacher in pXJbirc sclnoois) 




Institutions 
of higher 
education^ 


• 


Total 
(3) 


Current 
expend' 
iture's^ 

(4) 


Capital 
outlay** 

(5) 


Interest^ 
(6)' - 


T.otal 
(7) 


Current 
expend- 
itures<> 

(8) 


Capital 
outlay'^ 

/ (91 


1972-73: 


















T^ital 


$96.9 


S62.7 


. $55.5 


$4.9 


$1.9 


$34.2 


.$29.5 


$4,7 




79.0 


56.5 


50.4 


4.4 


i.r" 


22.5 


19.1 


. 3.4 




17.9 


6.2 


5.5 


.5 


.2 


11.7 


,10.4 


1.3 








/ 




/ 






.1973-74: 




















98.5 


C3.1 




5.5 


1.9 


35.4 


31.3 ' 


4.1 . 


Public 


80.3 


56.9 


/ 50.2 


5.0 


1.7 


'23.4 


(20.4 


3.0 




18.2 


6.2 


5.5 


.5 


\2. 


12.0 


yio.9 


» l.^ 



PROJECTED 



1974- 75- 

Total 101.1 

Public...'.. 82^ 

Nonpublic ... . t8.6 

1975- 76" 

Total . 104.2 

Public ' 85.1 

Nonpublic ^ 19.1 

«' 

1976- 77: 

Total: 107.6 

Public 87.9 

Nonpublic ..... 19.7 

1977- 78 

Total 111.0 

- Public 90.6 

Nonpublic 20.4 

1978- 79 

Total 113.5 

Public 92.6 

Nonpublic 20.9 

1979- 80. 

Total 117.5 

Public 96 0 

Nonpublic . . 21.5 

1980- 81' 

Total ' 118.5 

Public 96.6 

Nonpublic 21.9 



64.8 


57.6 


5.3 


1.9 


36.3 


32.6 


3.7 




< 


58.5 


52.0 


4.8 


1.7 


24.0 


21.3 


2 7 • 






6.3 


5.6 


.5 


.2 


' 12.3 


11.3 


1.0 







66.9 
60.4 
6.5 



'68.7 
62.1 
6.6 



70.4 
63.6 
6.8 



71.5 
64.6 
6.9 



74.3 
67.2 

7.1 



74.4 
67.2 
7 2 



59.8 
54.0 
5.8 



5.1 
4.6 
.5 



2.0 
1.8 

,2^ 



37.3 
24.7 
12.6 



34.0 
22.3 
11.7 



3.3% 
2.4 . 
.9 



61.7 
55.8 
5.9 


4.9 
4.4 
.5 


2.1 
1.9 
.2 


25.8 
13.1 


• 35.6 
?3.4 
12.2 

/ 


3.3 
2.5 
.9 




63.4 
57.3 
6.1 


4.8 
4.3 
.5 


2.2 
2.0 
.2 


40.6 
27.0 
13.6' 


, 37.3 
24.6 
12.7 


3.3^ 
' 2.4 
.9 




64.7 
58.4 
6.3 


4.5 
4.1 
.4 


2.3 
2.1 
.2 


42.0 
28.0 
14.0 


38.7 
25.6 
13.1 


3.3 
2.4 
.9 




67.6 
61.1 
6.5 


4.4 
4.0 
.4 


23 
2.1 
.2 


43.2 
28.8 
14.4 


39.9 ' 

26.4 

13.5 


3.3 
2.4 
.9 




67.6 
61.0 
66 


4.4 
4.0 
4 


2.4 
2.2 

2 


44.1 
29.4 
14.7 


40.8 
27.0 
13.8 


3.3 
2.4 
.9 


1- 
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Table 35.-Expenditure$ (1973-74 dollars) of regular educational institutions, 
by instructional level and institutional control: United States, 
1963-64 to 1983-84-Continued 

(In billions of 1973-74 dollars) 



Year and control 



(1) 



Total 
(all 
levels) 



(2) 



Elementary and secondary schools' 
(nonpublic school expenditures 
estimated on the basis of expenditures 
per teacher in public schools) 



Total 



(3) 



Current 
expend- 
itures^ 

(4) 



Capital 
outlay^ 

(5) 



Interest 5 



(6) 



Institutions 
of higher 
education^ 




Current 




Total 


expend* 


Capital 




itures^ 


outlay'' 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 



1981- 82: 

Total 121.5 

Public 9SS 

Nonpublic 22.6 

1982- 83: 

Total $124.2 

Public 101.1 

Nonpublic 23.1 

1933-84: 

Total 127.1 

Public 103.7 

Nonpublic 23.4 



76.6 


69.6 


A.4 


69.0 


62.7 


4.0 


7.6 


6.9 


.4 


$78.7 


$71.7 


$4.4 


70.8 


64.5 


4.0 


7.9 


7.2 


.4 


81.4 


74.4 


4.4 


73.3 


67.0 


4.0 


8.1 


7.4 


.4 



2.6 


44.9 


41.6 


33 


23 


29.9 


27.5 


2A 


3 


15.0 


14.1 


.9 


$2.6 


$45,5 


$42.2 


$3.3 


23 


303 


27.9 


2.4 


3 


15.2 


14.3 


.9 


2.6 


45.7 


42.4 


3.3 


23 


30.4 


28.0 


2.4 


3 


15.3 


14.4 


.9 



' Excludes expenditures for residential schools for 
exceptional children, subcollegiate departments 
of institutions of higher education. Federal 
schools for Indians, and federally operated 
schools on Federal installations. See text table on 
expenditures by source of funds for data on 
these schools. All nonpublic elementary and 
secondary school expenditures shown here are 
estimated on the basis of expenditures per 
teacher in public elementary and secondary 
schools. 

^ Includes expenditures for subcoMegiate 
departments of institutions of higher education, 
estimated at $95 million in 1973-74. Includes 
expenditures for interest paid from plant funds. 
(An estimated S400 million was expended for 
total interest in 1973-74.) 

^ Includes current expenditures of public 
elementary and secondary school systems for 



community services, summer schools, 

community colleges, and adult education. 

Includes capital outlay of State and local school 

building authorities. 
^ Interest for nonpublic schools is based on 

interest for public schools. 
^ Includes expenditures for interest from current 

funds. Excludes expenditures from current funds 

for capital outlay. 

The estimated annual capital outlay data shown 
here include estimated expenditures for 
replacement and rehabilitation. 

NOTE .-Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

SOURCES: Data are a summary of tables 37 
through 43, each of which indicates 
sources of data. 
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Table 36.-Expenditure$ (current dollars) of regular educational 
institutions, by instructional level and institutional control: 
United States, 1963-64 to 1974-75 



(In billions of current doilars) 



Total 



RIementary and secondary schools' 
(nonpublic school expenditures 
estimated on the basis of expenditures 
per teacher in public schools) 



Institutions 
of higher 
education^ 



Year and 
control 


(all 
levels) 




Current 








Current 








Total 


expend* 


Capital 


Interest^ 


Total 


expend- 


Capital 








itures^ 


outlay^ 






itures^ 


outlay*^ 


(1) 


(2) 




tA\ 


\Ol 


ffti 


l7i 


(8) 


(9) 


1963-64: 


















Total 


$35.6 


$243 


Son n 




tf> o 

S.o 


$1 1^ 




$2.5 


Public 


27B 


21.4 


17.6 


1 1 


7 


ft A 


A O 


1.5 


Nonpublic . . 


7.8 


2.9 


2.4 




1 




o o 


1.0 


1S64-65: 






















Oft 1 


21 .6 


4.2 


.9 


12^ 


10.1 


2.8 


Public 


in ft 




IQ 1 
1 9. 1 


O "7 


o 

JO 


12, 


5.6 


1.6 




ft ft 


1 1 






.1 


5.7 


4.5 


1.2 


1965-66: 






















OQ 1 

Z\i.7 


z4.o 


43 


B 


15.2 


1 1^ 


33 


Public 






91 7 


O ft 


Q 


o o 


6.7 


2.1 


Mnnniihlic 


9^ 




9 ft 


e 
.3 


.1 


ft >i 
b.4 


c o 


1.2 


1966-67: 


















Total 


AQ A 


11 Q 


Oft A 


A C 


1.0 


175 


13.6 


3^ 


Public 


38.7 


283 


91 A 


A n 


Q 


1U.*I 


"7 O 


2.5 


Nonpublic . • 


10.7 


3.6 


1 n 


c 


.1 


"7 1 
/.I 


C "7 
O./ 


1.4 


1967-68: 


















Total 


56.9 


37.0 


31.1 


4.8 


1.1 


19.9 


15.8 


4.1 


Public 


45.3 


33.0 


27.7 


43 


1.0 


123 


9.6 


2.7 


Nonpublic . . 


11.6 


4.0 


3.4 


.5 


.1 


7.6 


6.2 


1.4 


1968-69: 


















Total 


61.6 


39.6 


33.3 


5.2 


1.1 


22!d 


17.9 


4.1 


Public 


49.5 


35.5 


29.8 


4.7 


1.0 


14.0 


11.0 


3.0 


Nonpublic . . 


12.1 


4.1 


3.5 


.5 


.1 


8X) 


6.9 


1.1 


1969-70: 




















693 


45.2 


38.7 


5.2 


13 


24.7 


203 


4.4 


Public 


56.6 


40^ 


34.9 


4.7 


1.2 


15.8 


12.7 


3.1 


Nonpublic . . 


13.3 


4.4 


3.8 


.5 


.1 


8.9 


7.6 


13 


1970-71: 


















Total 


76.4 


493 


42.2 


5.7 


1.4 


27.1 


22.8 


4.3 


Public .... 


62.0 


443 


37.9 


5.1 


13 


17.7 


14.6 


3.1 


Nonpublic . . 


14.4 


5.0 


4.3 


.6 


.1 


9.4 


8.2 


1.2 



See footnotes at end of table. 




Table 36.-Expenditures (current dollars) of regular educational 
institutions, by instructional level and institutional control; 
United States, 1963-64 to 1974-75-Continued 



(In biiiions of current dollars) 



Year and 
control 


Total 
(all 
levels) 


Elementary and secondary schools' 

{nonpublic school expenditures 
estimated on he basis of expenditures 
per teacher in public schools) 




Institutions 
of higher 
education^ 




Total 


f^iirrpnt 

VfUl 1 CI li 

expend- 
itures^ 


Capital 
outlay^ 


Interest^ 


Total 


Curren; 
expend- 
itures^ 


Capital 
outlay'' 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


{5) 


(6) 


{7) 


(8) 


(9) 


1971-72: 

Total 

Public 

Nonpublic . . 


S82.8 
67.2 
15.6 


$53.6 
48.1 
5.5 


$47.0 
42.2 
4.8 


$5.0 
4.5 
.5 


Si. 6 
14 
.2 


$29.2 
19.1 
10.1 


%243 
16.0 
8.9 


$4.3 
3.1 
1.2 


1972-73: 

Total 

Public 

Nonpublic . . 


88.8 
724 
164 


574 
51.8 
5.6 


51.2 
46.2 
5.0 


4.5 
4.1 
.4 


1.7 
1.5 
.2 


314 
20.6 
•0.8 


27.1 
17.5 
9.6 


4.3 
3.1 
1.2 


1973-74: 

Total 

Public 

Nonpublic . . 


985 
80.3 
18.2 


63.1 
56.9 
6.2 


55.7 
50.2 
5.5 


5.5 
5.0 
.5 


1.9 
1.7 
.2 


354 
234 
12.0 


31.3 
204 
10.9 


4.1 
3.0 
1.1 


1974-75: 

Total 

Public 

Nonpublic . . 


110.1 
89.9 
20.2 


70.6 
63.8 
6.8 


62.8 
56.7 
6.1 


5.7 

5.2 

.5 


2.1 
1.9 

.2 


39.5 
26.1 
134 


35.5 
23.2 
12.3 


4.0 
2.9 
1.1 



^ Excludes expenditures for residential schools for 
exceptional children, subcollegiate departments 
of institutions of higher education, !^ederal 
schools for Indians, and federally operated 
schools on Federal installations. See text table on 
expenditures by source of funds for data on 
these schools. All nonpublic elementary and 
secondary school expenditures shown here are 
estimated on the basis of expenditures per 
teacher in public elementary and secondary 
schools. 

^ Includes expenditures for subcollegiate 
departments of institutions of higher education, 
estimated at $95 million in 1973—74. Includes 
expenditures for interest from current funds and 
excludes interest paid from current funds and 
excluded interest paid from plant funds. (An 
estimated $400 million was expended for total 
interest in 1973-74.) 

^ I ncludes current expenditures of public 
elementary and secondary school systems for 
community services, summer schools. 



community colleges, and adult education. 

Interest is included in the estimated current 

expenditures of nonpi*b!ic schools. 
^ Includes capital outlay of State and local school 

building authorities. 
^ Interest for nonpublic schools is based on 

interest for public schools. 
^ Includes expenditures for interest from current 

funds. Excludes expenditures from current 

funds. Excludes expenditures fronn current funds 

for capital outlay. 
^ The estimated annual capital outlay data shown 

here include estimated expenditures for 

replacement and rehabilitation. 

NOTE.-Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

SOURCES: Data are a summary of tables 37 
through 43, each of which indicates 
sources of data. 
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Table 37.-Current expenditures of public school systems: United States, 
1963-64 to 1983-84 



Allocated to pupil costsl All programs^ 
Average ■ 



daily Per pupil in average Total Total 
Year at\endance daily attendance (in billions) (in billions) 
(in 



thousands) Current 1972-73 Current 1973-74 Current 1973-74 
dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 

(1) (2)- (3) (4> (5) (6) (7) (8) 



1963- 64 37,405 $460.24 

1964- 653 38,600 484.00 

1965- 66 39,154 537^5 

1966- 673 40,962 569.00 

1967- 68 40,828 658.26 

1968- 693 41,157 696.00 

1969- 70 41,934 815.98 

1970- 713 42,428 860.00 

1971- 723 42,254 989.67 

1972- 733 42,170 1,074X)0 

1973- 74^ 42,000 1,147.00 



$696 


$17.2 


$26.0 


$17.6 


$27.1 


722 


18.6 


27.9 


19.1 


29.0 


785 


21.1 


30.7 


21.7 


31.9 


806 


22.6 


33X) 


23.4 


34^ 


903 


26.9 


36^ 


27.7 


38.4 


911 


28.6 


37.5 


29^ 


39.0 


1,008 


34.2 


42^ 


34 S 


44.0 


1,010 


36.5 


42.9 


373 


44.6 


1,122 


41.8 


47.4 


42.2 


47.9 


1,173 


45.4 


49.5 


46.2 


50.4 


1,147 


48,1 


48.1 


49.1 


49.1 



PROJECTED^ 



1974-75 


41,600 


61,310 


1,202 


654.5 


50.0 


656.7 


52.0 


1975-76 


4U0O 




1,257 




S^S 




54.0 


1976-77 


40,900 




1,312 




53.7 




55.8 


1977-78 


40,300 




1,367 




55.1 




57.3 


1978-79 


39,500 




1,422 




56.2 




58.4 


1979-80 


38,900 




1,476 




53.7 




61.1 


1980-81 


38,300 




1,531 




58.6 




61.0 


1981-82 


38,000 




1,686 




60.3 




62.7 


1982-83 


37,800 




1,64-| 




62.0 




64.5 


1983-84 


38,000 




1,696 




64.4 




67.0 



Includes only the current expenditures for public 
day schools allocated to pupil costs; excludes the 
other expenditures shown in footnote 2. 
Includes current expenditures for summer 
schools, adult education, and community 
colleges operated bv school districts, in addition 
to eApenditu res allocable to pupil costs. 
Derived from estimates furnished ' *5tates. 
Expenditures based on unpublish .stimates of 
the National Education Association. 
The projections of current expenditures of public 
school systems are based on these assumptions: 
(a) The ratio of average daily attendance to 
enrollment in grades K~12 of public schools 
(table 3) will remain constant at the level of 
0.925 through 1975-76 and at 0.926 through 
1983-84. (b) Current expenditures allocated to 
costs per pupil in average daily attendance will 
follow the 1963-64 through 1973-74 trend, 
(c) The ratio of current expenditures for all 
programs to current expenditures allocated to 
pupil costs will remain constant at the level of 
1.04. 

8ased on the assumption that the 1973-74 rate 
of inflation yvill continue through 1974-75. 



For methodological cietails, see appendix A, 
table A-4, and discussion in text. 

NOTE.-Data ore for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. The expenditures 
shown in this table include current 
expenditures for administration of State 
boards of education and intermediate 
administrative units. 

SOURCES: Data are based on statistics shown in 
the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, National Center 
for Education Statistics, publications: 
{D Statistics of State School Systems, 
1963-64 through 1971-72 and 
{2)Stan'stics of Public Schools, fall 1964 
through 1973. Current expenditures were 
converted to 197C-74 dollars on the basis 
of the Consumer Price Index prepared by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labor. (For method of 
converting, see appendix 8, table 9.) 
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Table 38.-Current expenditures for salaries of instructional staff in 
regular public elementary and secondary schools: 
United States, 1963->64 to 1983-84 



Salaries of instructional staff^ 



Year 



(1) 



Number of 
instruc- 
tional 
staff I 
(in 

thousands) 
<2) 



Average annual salary 



Current 
dollars 



(3) 



1973 -74 
dollari 



14) 



Total (in billions) 



Current 
dollars 



(5) 



1973-74 
dollars 



<6) 



1963- 64 . 

1964- 65^ 

1965- 66 . 

1966- 67^ 
1S67-68 . 

1968- 69^ 

1969- 70 . 

1970- 715 

1971- 72 . 

1972- 73 . 

1973- 74 . 

1974- 75 . 

1975- 76 . 

1976- 77 . 

1977- 78 . 

1978- 79 . 

1979- 80 . 

1980- 81 . 

1981- 82 . 

1982- 83 . 

1983- 84 . 



1,717 


$6,277 


$9,490 


$11.1 


$16.3 


1,813 


6,400 


9,553 


11.6 


17.3 


1,885 


6,935 


10,131 


13.1 


19.1 


1,984 


7,110 


10,076 


14.1 


20.0 


2,071 


7,905 


10,840 


164 


22.4 


2,164 


8,200 


10,728 


17.7 


23.2 


2,253 


8,840 


10,919 


19.9 


24.6 


2,296 


9,570 


11,241 


22.0 


25.8 


2,288 


10,100 


11,450 


23.1 


26.2 


2,333 


10,608 


11,560 


24.7 


27.0 


2,369 


4 11,253 


11,253 


26.7 


26.7 


PROJECTED^ 


2,376 


12,531 


11.500 


29.8 


27.3 


2/387 




11,800 




28.2 


2,394 




12,000 




28.7 


2,382 




12,300 




29.3 


2,366 




12,500 




29.6 


2,338 




12,800 




29.9 


2,330 




13,100 




30.5 


2,324 




13,300 




30.9 


2,329 




13,600 




31.7 


2,354 




13,800 




32.5 



' Data on number of instructional staff were taken 

from table 31. 
" The average annual salaries of instructional staff 

are about 4 percent higher than the salaries of 

classroom teachers. 
5 Estimates of salaries furnished by State 

education departments. 
^ Salary estimate from unpublished data by the 

National Education Association. 

The projections of current expenditures for 
salaries of instructional staff in public elementary 
and secondary schools are based on these 
assumptions: (a) Average annual salaries will follow 
the 1963-64 through 1973-74 trend, (b) The 
ratio of instructional staff to classroom teachers in 
regular public schools will follow the 1963—64 
through 1973- 74 trend. 



NOTE. -Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. 

SOURCES: Data are based on statistics shown in 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, National Center for 
Education Statistics, publications: 
h) Statistics of State School Systems, 
1963-64 through 1971-72, and 
(2) Statistics of Public Schools, fall 1965 
through 1973. Co.^verSion to 1973-74 
dollars was based on *he Consumer Price 
Index prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. (For 
method of converting, see appendix B, 
table B-9.) 
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Table 39.— Capital outlay of public elementary and secondary school systems: 
United States, 1963-64 through 1983-84 



[In millions] 



Total capital outlay 
including construction, 
equipment, etc. 



Year 



(1) 



Current 


1973-74 


dollars 


dollars 


(2) 


(3) 


$3,135 


$6,200 


3,700 


7,100 


3,755 


7,000 


4,000 


7,000 


4,256 


7,100 


4,654 


7,200 


30,955 


35^00 


4,659 


6,700 


5,061 


6,600 


4^59 


5,300 


4,091 


4^00 


34,989 


4,989 


23,259 


27,989 


PROJECTED^ 


5,209 


4^07 




4,625 




4.443 




4,261 




4,079 




22,215 




4,000 




4,000 




4,000 




4,000 




4,000 




20,000 



1963- 64 

1964- 65' 

1965- 66 

1966- 671 

1967- 68 

1968- 69' 

1964-65 to 1968-69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71' 

1971- 72 

1972- 73' 

1973- 742 

1969-70 to 1973-74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1974-75 to 1978- /9 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1979-80 to 1983-84 



' Estimates furnished by State education 
department. 

^ Estimated by National Center for Education 
Statistics. 

^ Based on unpublished data from the National 
Education Association. 

^ Projections of capital outlay of public 
elementary and secondary school systems are 
based on the assumption that these expenditures 
will follow the 1963-64 through 1973-74 trend 
through 1978-79 and remain constant at 
$4 billion through 1983-84. 

NOTE.-Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. 



SOURCES: Data are based on statistics shown in 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, National Center for 
Education Statistics, publications: 
{^) Statistics of State School Systems, 
1963-64 through 1971-72; (2) Statistics 
of Public Schools, fall 1965 through fall 
1973; and (3) Expenditures and Revenues 
for Public Elementary and Secondary 
Education, 1970- 71 and 1972-73, 
Conversion to 1973-74 dollars was based 
on the Consumer Price Index prepared by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labor. (For method of 
converting, see appendix B, table 6-9.) 
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Table 40.-'Expenditures for interest by public elementary and secondary school 
systems: United States, 1963-64 to 1983-84 



(In miiiions) 



Year 



(1) 



Total interest including 
payments to schoolhousing 
authorities or similar agencies 



Current 


1973-74 


dollars 


dollars 


(2) 


(3) 


$701 


$1,060 


761 


1,136 


792 


1,157 


949 


1,345 


978 


1,341 


1,015 


1,328 


1,171 


1,446 


1,318 


1,548 


1,378 


1,562 


1,547 


1,686 


1,672 


1.672 



1963- 64 . 

1964- 65 J 
1975-66 . 

1966- 671 

1967- 68 . 

1968- 691 

1969- 70 . 

1970- 71 > 

1971- 72 . 

1972- 732 

1973- 743 

1974- 75 . 

1975- 76 . 

1976- 77 . 

1977- 78 . 

1978- 79 . 

1979- 80 . 

1980- 81 . 

1981- 82 . 

1982- 83 . 

1983- 84 . , 



PROJECTED4 



1,895 



1,739 
1,806 
1,873 
1,940 
2^07 
2,074 
2,141 
2,208 
2.275 
2,342 



^ Estimates furnished by State education 
departments 

^ Data from special study of expenditures and 
revenues for public elementary and secondary 
school systems. 

^ Estimated by National Education Association. 

^ Projections of expenditures for interest are based 
on the assumption that these expenditures will 
follow the 1963-64 through 1973-74 trend. 

NOTE .-Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. 



SOURCES: Data are based on statistics shown in 
U.S. Department of Health. Education, 
and Welfare, National Center for 
Education Statistics, publications: 
{^) Statistics of State School Systems, 
1963-64 through 1971-72; (2) Statistics 
of Public Schools, fall 1965 through fall 
1973; and (3) Expenditures and Revenues 
for Public Elementary and Secondary 
Education, J 970-71 and 1972-73. 
Conversion to 1973—74 dollars was based 
on the Consumer Price Index prepared by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labor. (For method of 
converting, see appendix 8, table 8-9.) 
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Table 41. -Expenditures from current funds and total current expenditures 
(1973-74 dollars), by institutions of higher education: 
United States, 1963--64 to 1983-84 



(In billions of 1973-74 dollars) 





Educational and general 








Total 










purposes 










expendi- 




Total 
















tures 


Capital 


C'jrrent 


Year end 








- Auxiliaiv 


Student 


Major 


from 


outlay 


expendi- 


control 


Student 


Organized 


Related 


enter' 


aid^ 


pu'olic 


current 


from 


tures^ 




educa- 


research^ 


activi- 


prises^ 




services^ 


funds 


current 


(column 8 




tion* 




tles3 








(sum of 


funds 


less 
















columns 2 


only 


column 9) 
















through 7) 






(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


1963-64: 




















Total 


$7.0 


$2.1 


$0.8 


$2.2 


$0.5 


$1.3 


$13.9 


$0.5 


$13.4 


Public 


4.0 


1.1 


.6 


1.2 


.2 


.6 


7.7 


.J 


1 A 

1 A 


Nonpublic . 


3.0 


1.0 


.2 


1.0 


.3 


.7 


6.2 


.2 


b.U 


1964-65:8 




















Total 


8.1 


2.4 


.9 


2.6 


.5 


1.3 


15.8 


.7 


15.1 


Public 


4.7 


1.2 


.7 


1 .4 


.2 


.b 


o o 
o.o 


A 




Nonpublic . 


3.4 


1.2 


.2 


1.2 


.3 


.7 


7.0 


.J 


b./ 


196&-66: 




















Total 


9.3 


2.6 


1.2 


3.1 


.6 


1.5 


18.3 


.8 


17.5 


Public 


5.5 


1.3 


.9 


1.7 


.2 


"7 


lU.o 


c 




Nonpublic . 


3.8 


1.3 




1.4 


.4 


o 

.O 


O.O 


.3 


7 7 


1966-67: 




















Total 


10.7 


2.5 


1.2 


3.3 


.9 


1.6 


20.2 


.9 


19.3 


Public 


6.5 


1.3 


.9 


1.9 


.4 


.8 


11. 8 


.6 


11.^ 


Nonpublic . 


4.2 


1.2 


.3 


1.4 


.5 


.8 


8.4 


.3 


8.1 


1967-68: 




















Total 


12.3 


2.7 


1.4 


3.5 


1.0 


1.7 


22.6 


.9 


21.7 


Public 


7£ 


1.5 


1.6 


2.1 


.5 


.9 


13.8 


.6 


1 3.2 


Nonpublic . 


4.5 


1.2 


.4 


1.4 


.5 


.8 


8.8 


.3 


8.5 


1968-69: 




















Total 


14.1 


2.6 


1.3 


3.3 


1.1 


1.7 


24.1 


.7 


23.4 


Public 


9.1 


1.5 


1.0 


1.9 


.5 


.9 


14.9 


.5 


14.4 


Nonpublic . 


5.0 


1.1 


.3 


1.4 


.6 


.8 


9.2 


.2 


9.0 


1969-70: 




















Total 


15.4 


2.7 


1.4 


3.4 


1.2 


1.9 


26.0 


.9 


25.1 


Public 


10.1 


1.6 


1.1 


2.0 


.6 


1.0 


16.4 


.7 


15.7 


Nonpublic . 


5.3 


1.1 


.3 


1.4 


.6 


.9 


9.6 


.2 


9.4 


1970-71: 




















' Total 


16.6 


2.6 


1.5 


3.5 


1.3 


1.9 


27.4 


.7 


26.7 


Public 


11.1 


1.6 


1.1 


2.1 


.6 


1.1 


17.6 


.5 


17.1 


Nonpublic . 


5.5 


1.0 


.4 


1.4 


.7 


.8 


9.8 


.2 


9.6 



See footnotes at end of table. 



Tablo 41. -Expenditures from current funds and total current {expenditures 
(1973-74 dollars), by institutions of higher education: 
United States, 1963-64 to 1983-84-Continued 



(In billions of 1973-74 dollars) 

















Total 








Educational and general 








expendi- 




Total 


Year and 




purposes 










tures 


Capital 


current 








Auxiliary 


Student 


Maior 


from 


outlay 


expend!- 


control 


oiuocni 


Organized 


Related 


enter- 


aidS 


public 


current 


from 


tures7 




educa* 


research^ 


activi- 


prises4 




services^ 


funds 


current 


(column 8 




tion' 




ties3 








(sum of 


funds 


less 
















columns 2 


only 


column 9) 
















through 7) 






(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


1971^72: 




















Total 


$17.6 


$2.6 


$1.6 


$3.6 


$1.4 


$2.2 


$29.0 


$0.7 


$28.3 


Public .... 


11.9 


1.5 


1.2 


2.2 


.7 


1.2 


18.7 


.5 


18.2 


Nonpublic . 


5.7 


1.1 


.4 


1.4 


.7 


1.0 


10.3 


.2 


10.1 


1972-739 






















18.5 


2.6 


1.6 


3.7 


1.6 


2.2 


30.2 


.7 


29.5 


Public 


126 


1.6 


1.2 


2.2 


.8 


1.2 


19.6 


.5 


19.1 


Nonpublic . 


5.9 


1.0 


.4 


1.5 


.8 


1.0 


10.6 


.2 


10.4 


1973-749 




















Total 


19.7 


2.7 


1.7 


3.7 


1.7 


?.4 


31.9 


.6 


31.3 


Public 


13.5 


1.7 


1.2 


2.2 


.9 


1.3 


20.8 


.4 


20.4 


Nonpublic . 


6.2 


1.0 


.5 


1.5 


.8 


1.1 


11.1 


.2 


10.9 



projected'^ 



1974-75: 



Total 


20.5 


2.7 


1.8 


3.8 


1.8 


2.5 


33.1 


.5 


32.6 


Public 


14.1 


1.7 


1.3 


2.3 


.9 


1.4 


21.7 


.4 


21.3 


Nonpublic . 


6.4 


1.0 


.5 


1.5 


.9 


1.1 


11.4 


.1 


11.3 


975-76: 




















Total 


21.3 


2.8 


1.9 


3.9 


1.9 


2.6 


34.4 


.4 


34.0 


Public .... 


14.7 


1.8 


1.3 


2.3 


1.0 


1.5 


22.6 


.3 


22.3 


Nonpublic . 


6.6 


1.0 


.6 


1.6 


.9 


1.1 


11.8 


.1 


:^.7 


976-77: 




















Total 


22.4 


2.9 


1.9 


4.0 


2.1 


2.7 


36.0 


.4 


35.6 


Pubhc 


15.5 


1.9 


1.3 


2.4 


1.1 


1.5 


23.7 


.3 


23.4 


Nonpublic . 


6.9 


1.0 


.6 


1.6 


1.0 


1.2 


12.3 


.1 


12.2 



1977-78: 



Total 


23.5 


2.9 


2.0 


4.2 


2.3 


2.8 


37.7 


.4 


37.3 


Public .... 


16.3 


1.9 


1.4 


2.5 


1.2 


1.6 


24.9 


.3 


24.6 


Nonpublic . 


7.2 


1.0 


.6 


1.7 


1.1 


1.2 


12.8 


.1 


12.7 



1978-79: 

Total 24.6 3.0 2.0 4.2 2.4 2.9 39.1 .4 38.7 

Public 17.0 2.0 1.4 2.5 1.3 1.7 25.9 .3 25.6 

Nonpublic . 7.6 1.0 .6 1.7 1.1 1.2 13.2 .1 13.1 



1979-80: 



Total 


25.4 


3.0 


2.1 


4.4 


2.5 


2.9 


40.3 


.4 


39.9 


Public 


17.7 


2.0 


1.4 


2.6 


1.3 


1.7 


26.7 


.3 


26.4 


Nonpublic . 


7.7 


1.0 


.7 


1.8 


1.2 


1.2 


13.6 


.1 


13.5 
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Table 41. -Expenditures from current funds and total current expenditures 
(1973—74 dollars), by institutions of higher education: 
United States, 1963-64 to 1983-84-Continu'iii 

(In billions of 1973-74 dollars) 

















Tntal 
1 Oldl 








Educational and general 








expend]* 




Tn< al 
1 O ^1 






purposes 










tures 


Capital 


current 


Year and 








Auxiliary 


Student 


Major 


from 


outlay 


expendi* 


coniroi 


Student 


Organized 


Related 


enter* 


3j(jS 


public 










educa- 


research^ 


activi- 


prises^ 




services^ 


funds 


oil A n f 

curf en I 


\coiurnn o 




tion^ 




Jes^ 








1 CI 1 m nT 

\surn ui 




















columns 2 


only 


column 9) 
















through 7) 








(2) 


(3) 


(4) 










wl 


MO) 


1980-81: 






















$26.1 


$3.0 


$2.2 


$4.4 


$2.6 


$2.9 


$41.2 


$0.4 


$40.8 


Public .... 


18.1 


2.0 


1.5 






1 ./ 






z /.u 


Nonpublic . 


8.0 


1.0 


.7 


1.8 




1 .z 


1 o o 

1 


.1 




lyoi— oz. 






















26.8 


3.0 


2.2 


4.4 


2.7 


2.9 


42.0 


.4 


41.6 


Public . . . . 


18.6 


2.0 


1.5 


2.6 


1.4 


1.7 


27.8 


,3 


27.5 


Nonpublic . 


8.2 


1.0 


.7 


1.8 


1.3 


1.2 


14.2 


.1 


14.1 


1982-83: 






















27.3 


3.0 


2.3 


4.4 


2.7 


2.9 


42.6 


.4 


42.2 


Public 


18.9 


2.0 


1.6 


2.6 


1.4 


1.7 


28.2 


.3 


27.9 


Nonpublic . 


8.4 


1.0 


.7 


1.8 


1.3 


1.2 


14.4 


.1 


14.3 


1983-84: 




















Total 


27.5 


3.0 


2.3 


4.4 


2.7 


2.9 


42.8 


.4 


42.4 


Public 


19,0 


2.0 


1.6 


2.6 


1.4 


1.7 


28.3 


,3 


28.0 


Nonpublic . 


8.5 


1.0 


.7 


1.8 


1.3 


1.2 


14.5 


.1 


14.4 



includes general administration, instruction and 
departmental research, libraries, operation and 
maintenance of the physical plant, and 
sponsored activities such as training institutes 
and related sponsored activities which were 
specifically financed by outside sources. 
"Extension and nonmajor public services", 
included under "student education" in previous 
issues, ard included now under "related 
activities". 

Includes all sponsored research and other 
separately budgeted research with the exception 
of expenditures for federally funded research 
and development centers which are included 
under "major public services". 
Includes expenditures for extension and 
nonmajor public setvices, laboratory schools, 
medical school hospitals, dental clinics, home 
economics cafeterias, agricultural college 
creameries, college -opera ted industrial plants 
connected with instructional programs but not 
actually integral p3rts of them, and all other 
expenditures for educational and general 
activities which are not specifically identified as 
expended for "student education" or 
"organized research." Expenditures for "major 
public services" which were listed undor 
"related activities" prior to 1968-69 are 



estimated and reported under "major public 
services". 

"Auxiliary enterprises" includes student 
dormitories, dining halls, cafeterias, student 
unions, bookstores, faculty housing, athletic 
programs not part of the instructional program, 
lectures^ concerts, and expenditures for plant 
assets from current funds which are not 
Itemized under "educational and general 
expenditures". 

"Student aid" includes only grants to students 
in the form of scholarships, fellowships, 
gr3nts*in*8id, and prizes and awards for which 
no services are required of the student. Loans to 
students are not included. 
Formerly included with the educational and 
general group prior to 1968-69. For 1963-64 
through 1967-68, the data represent 
expenditures for federally funded research and 
developnr)ent centers which ^re previously 
reported under "organized research", and for 
other major public services previously reported 
under "student education" and "related 
activities". 

Current'fund expenditures less capital outlay 

from current funds. 

Interpolated. 

Estimated. 




The projection of expenditures from current 
funds IS based on the following assumptions: 

(a) Expenditure for "student education" pei 
full*ttme>«quivalent student will continue to 
increase as it did during the base period. 

(b) "Auxiliary enterprises" are projected on the 
percentage^ this item was of "student educa* 
tion" during the base period, (c) "Related 
activities" and "student aid" are projected on 
the percentage of these items to "student 
education" during the base period, with the 
trend fr02en at the 1978-79 level for the 
remainder of the projection, (d) "Organi2ed 
research" and "major public services" are pro* 
jected on the base years trend in dollar 
amounts, le) The 1972-73 to 1983-84 
expenditures from current funds for capital 
outlay will approximate 14 percent of total 
capital outlay. 



NOTE.-Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. 

SOURCES: Expenditure data from U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. National Center for Education 
Statistics publications: Financial Statistics 
of Institutions of Higher Education. 
1963-64 1965-66 through 1970-71. 
and unpublished data for 1971-72. 
Conversion to 1973—74 dollars was based 
on the Consumer Price Index published by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labor, and (for capital 
outlay) on the American Appraisal 
Company Construction Cost Index. (For 
method of converting the indexes, sec 
appendix 6, table 6*9.) 
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Table 42.-Expenditure$ from current funds and total current expenditures 
(current dollars), by institutions of higher education: 
United States, 1963-64 to 1974-75 



(In bitlions of current dollars) 

















Total 








Educational and general 








expendi- 




Total 






purposes 














current 


Year and 








Aukiiiary 


Student 


Major 


from 


outlay 


expendi- 


control 


Student 


Organized 


Related 


enter- 


aid?* 


public 


current 


from 


tures'' 




educa- 


research^ 


activh 


prises** 




services^ 


funds 


current 


(column 8 




tion* 




ties-* 








(sum of 


funds 


less 


















only 


column 9) 
















through 7) 






(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


1963-64. 






















$4.7 


$1.4 


$0.5 


SI. 5 


$0.3 


$0.8 


$9.2 


$0.4 


$8.8 


Publtc 


2.7 


.7 


.4 


.8 


.1 


.4 


5.1 


.2 


4.9 


Nonpublic . 


2.0 


.7 


.1 


.7 


.2 


.4 


4.1 


.2 


3.9 


1964-65:** 




















Total 


5.4 


1.6 


.6 


1.8 


.3 


.9 


10.6 


.5 


10.1 


Public .... 


3.1 


.8 


.5 


1.0 


.1 


.4 


5.9 


.3 


5.6 


Nonpublic . 


2.3 


.8 


.1 


.8 


.2 


.5 


4.7 


.2 


4.5 


1965-66: 




















Total 


6.4 


1.8 


.8 


2.1 


.4 


1.0 


12.5 


.6 


11.9 


Public .... 


3.8 


.9 


.6 


1.2 


.1 


.5 


7.1 


.4 


6.7 


Nonpublic . 


2.6 


.9 


.2 


.9 


.3 


.5 


5.4 


.2 


5.2 


1966-67: 




















Total 


7.5 


1.8 


.9 


2.3 


.5 


1.2 


14.2 


.6 


13.6 


Public 


4.6 


.9 


.7 


1.3 


.2 


.6 


8.3 


.4 


7.9 


Nonpublic . 


2.9 


.9 


.2 


1.0 


.3 


.6 


5.9 


.2 


5.7 


1967—68: 




















Total 


9.0 


2.0 


1.0 


2.6 


.7 


1.2 


16.5 


.7 


15.8 


Public 


5.7 


1.1 


.8 


1.5 


.3 


.6 


10.0 


.4 


9.6 


Nonpublic . 


3.3 


.9 


.2 


1.1 


.4 


.6 


6.5 


.3 


6.2 


19bo— 69: 




















Total 


10.7 


2.1 


1.0 


2.5 


.9 


1.3 


18.5 


.6 


17.9 


Public 


6.0 


1.2 


.8 


1.4 


.4 


1 


11.4 


.4 


11.0 


Nonpublic . 


3.8 


.9 


.2 


1.1 


.5 


.6 


7.1 


.2 


6.9 


1969—70: 




















Total 


12.4 


2.2 


1 .2 


2.8 


1.0 


1.5 


21.1 


.8 


20.3 


Public 


8.2 


1 .o 


Q 


1.6 


.5 


.8 


13.3 


.6 


12.7 


Nonpublic . 


4.2 


.9 


.3 


1.2 


.5 


.7 


7.8 


.2 


7.6 


1970-71: 




















Total 


14.2 


2.2 


1.3 


.'j.O 


1.1 


1.6 


23.4 


.6 


22.8 


Public 


9.5 


1.3 


1.0 


1.8 


.5 


.9 


15.0 


.4 


14.6 


Nonpublic . 


4.7 


.9 


.3 


1.2 


.6 


.7 


8.4 


.2 


8.2 


1971--72: 






















15.5 


2.3 


1.4 


3.2 


1.2 


1.9 


25.5 


.6 


24.9 


Public .... 


10.5 


1.4 


1.0 


1.9 


.6 


1.0 


16.4 


.4 


16.0 


Nonpublic . 


5.0 


.9 


.4 


1.3 


.6 


.9 


9.1 


.2 


8.9 


1972-73:*> 






















16.9 


2.5 


1.5 


3.3 


1.4 


2.1 


27.7 


.6 


27.1 


Public 


11.5 


1.5 


1.1 


2.0 


.7 


1.1 


17.9 


.4 


17.5 


Nonpublic . 


5.4 


1.0 


4 


1.3 


.7 


1.0 


9.8 


.2 


9.6 
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Table 42.-Expenditur«$ from current funds and total current expenditures 
(current dollars), by institutions of higher education: 
United States, 1963-64 to 1974-75-Continued 



(In billions of current dollars) 

















Total 








Educational and general 








expendi- 




Total 






purposes 










tures 


Capital 


current 


Year and 








Auxiliary 


Student 


Major 


from 


outlay 


expendi- 


control 


Student 


Organized 


Related 


enter- 


aid 5 


public 


current 


from 


tures^ 




educa- 


research 2 


activi- 


prises^ 




services^ 


funds 


current 


(column 8 




tioni 




ties^ 








(sum of 


funds 


less 
















columns 2 


only 


column 9) 
















through V) 






(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 



1973-74:9 

Total 19.7 2.7 1.7 3.7 1.7 2.4 313 .6 31.3 

Public.... 13.5 1.7 1.2 2.2 .9 1.3 20.8 .4 20.4 

Nonpublic. 6.2 1.0 .5 1.5 .8 1.1 11.1 .2 10.9 



projected'^ 



1974-75: 



Total 


22.3 


3.0 


2.0 


4.2 


1.9 


2.7 


36.1 


.6 


35.5 


Public 


15.3 


1.9 


1.4 


2.5 


1.0 


1.5 


23.6 


.4 


23.2 


Nonpublic . 


7.0 


1.1 


.6 


1.7 


.9 


1.2 


12.5 


.2 


12.3 



' Includes general administration, instruction and 
departmental research, libraries, operation and 
maintenance of the physical plant, and 
sponsored activities such as training institutes 
and related sponsored activities which were 
specifically financed by outside sources. 
"Extension and nonmajor public services," 
included under "student education" in previous 
issues, are included now under "related 
activities." 

Includes all sponsored research and other 
separately budgeted research with the exception 
of expenditures for federally funded research 
and development centers which are included 
under "major public services". 
^ Includes expenditures for extension and 
nonmajor public services, laboratory schools, 
medical school hospitals, dental clinics, home 
economics cafeterias, agricultural college 
creameries, college-operated industrial plants 
connected with instructional programs but not 
actually integral parts of them, and all other 
expenditures for educational and general 
activities which are not specifically identified as 
expended for "student education" or 
"organized research." Expenditures for "major 
public services" which were listed under 
"related activities" prior to 1968-69 are 
estimated and reported under "major public 
services". 

^ "Auxiliary enterprises" includes student 
dormitories, dining halls, cafeterias, student 
unions, bookstores, faculty housing, athletic 
programs not part of the instructional program, 
lectures, concerts, and expenditures for plant 
assets from current funds which are not 
itemized under "educational and general 
expenditures". 
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^ "Student aid" includes only grants to students 
in the form of scholarships, fellowships, 
grants-in-aid, and prizes and awards for which 
no services are required of the student. Loans to 
students are not included. 

^ Formerly included with the educational and 
general group prior to 1968-69. For 1963-64 
through 1967-68 the data represent 
expenditures for federally funded research and 
development centers which were previously 
reported under "organized research", and for 
other major public services previously reported 
under "student education" and "related 
activi ties". 

Current-fund expenditures less capital outlay 

from current funds. 
^ Interpolated. 
^ Estinnated. 

'^Projected by applying Consumer Price Index 
estimates to the projected expenditures of 
current funds in constant dollars (table 41). 

For further methodological details, see 
appendix A, table 4. 

NOTE.-Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. 

SOU'^'ES: Expenditure data from U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, National Center for Education 
Statistics publications: Financial Statistics 
of Institu tions of Higher Education, 
1963-64, 1965-66 through 1970-71, 
and unpublished data 1971-72. 



Table 43.— Capital outlay of institutions of higher education: 
United States, 1963-64 to 1983-84 



Total 



Public 



Nonpublic 



Year 


Millions of 


Millions of 


Millions of 


Millions of 


Millions of 


Millions of 




current 


1973-74 


current 


1973-74 


current 


1973-74 




dollars 


dollars 


dollars 


dollars 


dollars 


dollars 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


1963—64 


$2,466 


$4,873 


$1,518 


$2,999 


$948 


$1 ,874 


1964-65* 


2,825 


5,443 


1,595 


3,073 


1,230 


2,370 






D,LW 1 




o,ooo 


1 ,lo9 


2.208 


1966-67 


3,943 


6,928 


2,573 


4,520 


1,370 


2,408 


1967-68 


4,175 


6,962 


2,732 


4,556 


1,443 


2,406 


1968-691 


4.057 


6,250 


2,978 


4,587 


1,079 


1,663 


1964-65 to 1968 -69 . . . 


18,253 


31,624 


1 1 ,942 


20,569 


6,311 


1 1 ,055 


1969-70 


4,332 


6,241 


3,066 


4,417 


1,266 


1,824 


1970-71 


4,344 


5,695 


3,147 


4,126 


1,197 


1,569 


1971-72 


4.336 


5,119 


3,156 


3,726 


1,180 


1,393 


1972-/32 


4,251 


4,607 


3,094 


3,353 


1,157 


1,254 


19 7 3-742 


4,146 


4,146 


3,018 


3,018 


1,128 


1,128 


1969-70 to 1973-74 . . . 


21,409 


25,808 


15,481 


18,640 


5,928 


7,168 



PROJECTED^ 



1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1974-75 to 1978-79 . 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1983-84 

1979-80 to 1983-84 . 



4,043 



3,732 
3,358 
3,358 
3,358 
3,358 

17,164 

3,358 
3.358 
3,358 
3.358 

1 6,790 



2,943 



2,716 
2,444 
2,444 
2,444 
2,444 

12,492 

2,444 
2,444 
2,444 
2,444 

12,220 



1,100 



1,016 
914 
914 
914 
914 

4,672 

914 
914 
914 
914 

4,570 



^ Interpolation based on reported value of plant at 
close of previous year and the beginning of the 
following year. 

2 Estimated. 

^ Estinnates and projections through 1975-76 are 
based on the declines shown in actual capital 
outlay since 1969-70 (m constant dollars) and 
then frozen at that level for the remainder of the 
projection. 



NOTE.-Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. 

SOURCES: Capital outlay data from U.S. 
Departnnent of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, National Center for Education 
Statistics publications: Financial Statistics 
of Institutions of Higher Education, 
1963-64 through 1969-70; and 
unpublished data for 1970-71 and 
1971-72. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Student Charges by Institutions of Higher Education 

C George Lind 



Definitions and Limitations 



Estimated average student charges are based on the charges reported by institutions of higher 
education for the years 1963-64, 1964-65, 1966-67, 1968-69, and 1971-72, weighted by 
the number of full-time students attending the institutions. The charges were those to a typical 
undergraduate full-time resident-in-State student. Since reports on student attendance during 
the 1963-64, 1964-65, and 1966-67 base years did not identify the full-time students as 
undergraduates, graduates, or nonresidents, the weighting factor assumes that graduates and 
nonresidents are charged the undergraduate and resident tuition and fees. Undergraduates were 
identified in reports on students for 1968-69 and 1971-72, but the 1971-72 data were 
available only as total full time when the weighting procedures were being carried out. 

Estimated average charges per student (entire academic year) (tables 44, 45) 

The estimated average student charges (tuition and required fees, board, and room) by 
publicly controlled institutions of higher education, in 1973-74 constant dollars, increased 
from Sl,401 in 1963-64 to SI, 569 in 1973-74 and are expected to reach$l,763 by 1983-84 
(table 44). Estimated average student charges by nonpublicly controlled institutions of higher 
education were S2,744 in 1963-64, $3,436 in 1973-74, and are expected to reach $4,147 by 
1983-84. 

Tuition and required fees are largely responsible for the increases in student charges. Tuition 
and fees, in constant 1973-74 dollars, charged by publicly controlled institutions rose from 
S354 in 1963-64 to S442 in 1973-74, and are expected to reach $523 by 1983-84. 

Nonpublicly controlled institutions charged estimated average tuition and fees of $1,530 
in 1963-64, $2,185 in 1973-74, and are projected to be charging $2,796 by 1983-84, 
Required fees are those for matriculation, laboratory, library, health, etc, but do not include 
books. Charges for tuition and required fees vary to a considerable extent by control and type 
of institution. Two factors bear upon the variation: (1) Income of public institutions from 
government sources, and (2) the varying cost of educating a student in different types of 
institutions. 

The charges for board, while increasing slightly during the base period (table 45), when 
adjusted to constant 1973-74 dollars (table 44), had declined slightly in all but public 2-year 
institutions. The declines are not projected and, in effect, the assumption is made that the 
many large institutions which had held their board charges unchanged, in current unadjusted 
dollars, will not be able to continue that practice during the 1973-1983 decade. 
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For dormitory rooms, nonpubliciy controlled institutions generally charge more than 
publicly controlled institutions, and universities generally charge more than other types of 
institutions. However, the rate of the increases in charges for dormitory rooms is not markedly 
dissimilar by either control or type of institution, and the variations in the charges may be 
ascribed to the level of accommodation afforded. 
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APPENDIX A 
General Methodology 
Estimation Methods 
Classification of Degrees by Field of Study 
Changes in Degree-Level Definitions 
Glossary 



General Methodology 



The 1 W projections of educational data by ihe National Center for Education Statistics are 
based on reports of regular elementary and secondary day schools, both public and private, and 
of accredited institutions of higlier education listed m the Education Directory of the Office of 
liducation J The projections include enrollments at all levels, high school graduates, teacher and 
faculty demand, and expenditures in elementary and secondary schools and in institutions of 
higher education. Of these projections, those based directly on population were for* the 
number of children attending mdependent nursery and kindergarten schools, those attending 
kindergarten and first grade of regular public schools, enrollments in higher education, and high 
school graduates. Tlie other projections, except the enrollment in grades 2 through 12 of the 
public schools, degrees by level, and degrees by field, were based on enrollments. Enrollments 
in grades 2 through 12 of public schools were based on grade retention rates. (Retention rates 
could not be used for projecting higher education enrollments because the data on these 
enrollments have not been collected by year of enrollment.) Degrees by field were based on 
enrollments and the distribution of total degrees by field. 

The population averaging 18 years of age was chosen for projecting both higli school 
graduates and first-time college enrollment. This age group gave a smoother fit when correlated 
with these data than could be obtained with other age groups. For projecting kindergarten and 
first-grade enrollments, the populations aged 5 and 6 years, respectively, were used. 

The population aged 18-21 years was used for projecting college enrollments in 
non-degree-credit courses. A first-time full-time degree-credit enrollment base was used for 
projecting degree-credit enrollment. The first-time full-time degree-credit enrollment base rvas 
computed as 100 percent of the first -time full-time degree-credit enrollment in a given year plus 
75, 60, and 55 percent of the first-time full-time degree-credit enrollment in the 3 previous 
years, respectively. 

For estimating and projecting degrees, enrollments were primarily used. Bachelor's degrees 
are based on first-time degree-credit enrollment 4 years earlier. Master's degrees are based on 
the average first-year enrollment for advanced degrees 1 and 2 years earlier. Doctor' degrees are 
based on the average first-year enrollment for advanced degrees 7 and 8 years earlier. The 
estimate of a 7- and 8-year average time lapse between first-year enrollment for advanced 
degrees and doctor's degrees was made on the basis of unpublished data from the National 
Science Foundation,^ 

For making the projections, regression methods were used wherever a trend could be 
established. Wliere no consistent series was available or the data were too irregular to estabhsh a 



U.S. Dcpjrttneiit of Hejitfi. hdutjtion. jiid Welfare. National Center for Mucation Stjtistic^. l Uucallon 
Directory, 1 97 J 74, nifihcr Education, U.S. ( in vern me nt Printing Office. Wasfitngt on, I ).C., 1974. 
National Science I'oundjtlon. Science Education Studies (Iroup, unpublistied analysis. 
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trend, a constant based on tht latest observation or an average of the last two or three 
observations was used. 

For some projections-such as graduate enrollments, enrollments in institutions of higher 
education by full-time and part-time attendance, and non-degree-credit enrollments- 
relationships had to be obtained from a different series of data and transferred to the opening 
fall higher education enrollment series. The latter series is current and has been reasonably 
consistent in the past, although prior to 1969 it lacked some detailed characteristics which are 
required by educators for decisionmaking. 

For the trend, observations in the 1 1 most recent years were used, and these were 
extrapolated for 10 years into the future. The 1 l-year timespan was considered better than a 
longer timespan because of the rapid changes in economic and social conditions and the 
improvement in the available statistics in recent years. 

Straight lines and logistic growth curves, fitted by the least squares technique to a ratio (for 
example, of enrollment to population) as the dependent variable and time in years as the 
independent variable were primarily used for projecting. 

Logistic growth curves of the form 

K 

y'-,+e-(a+bt) 



were used when it was decided that continued straight line growth would be unrealistic. Since 
the logistic growth curve is asymptotic (has an upper limit) at the point K,an upper limit must 
be selected, in many cases, the selection of an asymptote is limited by the nature of the statistic 
itself (no more than 100 percent of the 5-year-olds can be enrolled) or by consideration of 
external factors (it is extremely unlikely that the money required to support a l-to-I 
pupil-teacher ratio nationally wii. be available during the next 10 years). However, in some 
cases the selection of an asymptote is somewhat arbitrary. 

Logistic growth curves are fitted by making the transformation 

y' 

z' = In — ^ 



and then fitting a straight line to the z values. It should be noted that the standard error is in 
terms of the z values, not the y values. 

For both the straight line and the logistic growth curve, the fitted curve often lies 
considerably above or below the last observed point, resulting in an unusual rise or drop from 
the last actual observation. To avoid this and give face validity to the projections, the fitted 
curve was used only to establish the last point, and a new curve was drawn through the 
last observed ratio and the end point on the fitted curve. (In this case, the fitted equation is 
used only to establish the ratio at the end of the 10-year span.) 

For each major area (enrollments, degrees, teachers, and expenditures), tlie tables that 
follow outline the equations and constants that were used; the standard error and index of 
determination, when appropriate; and the adjusted equations, if used.. Footnotes explain the 
meaning of the variables and constants used for estimating. 

The tables are followed by sections which explain the methods used in estimating missing 
data of the past 11 years, define the meaning of terms as used by the National Center for 
Education Statistics in requesting data, and outline the classification of summarized degree 
data. 
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Estimation Methods 

General Statement 



The basic data for projecting the educational components listed below were wholly or 
partially estimated for the years indicated. (A few items which were estimated and explained in 
the tables are not shown here.) 

Unless otherwise specified, all educational components were estimated separately by type 
and control of institution and by sex and attendance status of students: 

1. Degrees, bachelor's and master's - total, library science, social work - 1962-63 to 
1964-65 (tables 21-24) 

2. Enrollment, first -time (tables 14-16) 

a. Degree-credit, 1966 and 1967 

b. Attendance status, 1963 to 1967 

3. Enrollment, total (tables 6-11, 17-19) 

a. Graduate (resident), 1963 

b. Graduate (resident), 1964 to 1966 

c. Undergraduate, 1963 to 1966 

d. Degree-credit, 1966 

e. Non-degree-credit, 1966 

f. Degree-credit, 1967 

g. Non-degree-credit, 1967 

h. Graduate (resident), 1967 

i. Total graduate, 1963-1967 

j. Undergraduate and first-professional, 1967 
k. Total graduate, 1968 

1. Total graduate, attendance status, 1963-1968 

m. Undergraduate and first-professional, 1968 

n. Non-degree-credit attendance status, 1963 to 1967 

4. Public elementary teachers and public secondary teachers, separately, 1971-1973. 

5. Instructional staff in institutions of higher education (tables 32-34) 

a. Instructional staff persons, 1963 

b. Full-time junior instructional staff, 1963-65 

c. Full-time equivalent of part-time junior instructional staff, 1963-65 

d. Full-time junior instructional staff, 1968 

6. Population (composite), 1963 to 1983 (table B-2) 

I. Degrees, bachelor's and master's - total, library science, 
social work - 1962-63 to 1964-65 (tables 21-24) 

From 1962-63 to 1964-65, all master's degrees that were considered first-professional 
were reported as first-professional degrees. These were reported separately as first-professional 
degrees, and added to bachelor's degrees from 1962-63 to 1964-65. Most library science and 
social work master's degrees were in this category. 
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Beginning in 1965-66, all master's degrees, whether or not they were considered 
first-professional, were reported with master's degrees. In 1969, in order to obtain comparable 
series in these two fields as well as for total master's degrees and total bachelor's and 
first-professional degrees, degrees reported as first-professional degrees in library science and in 
social work between 1962-63 and 1964-65 were subtracted from bachelor's and 
first-professional degrees and added to master's degrees. 

2. Enrollment, first-time (tables 14-16) 

2a. Degree>credit, unreported in 1966 and 1967 

To estimate resident and extension first-time opening fall enrollment by degree-credit status 
in both 1966 and 1967, percentages of resident and extension total enrollment by degree-credit 
status calculated from the unpublished 1966 comprehensive survey of enrollment (not available 
by sex) were applied to resident and extension first-time enrollment (combined degree-credit, 
non-degree<credit, men, and women). 

To estimate resident and extension degree-credit first-time opening fall enrollment by sex in 
both 1966 and 1967, percentages of resident and extension degree-credit total enrollment by 
sex calculated from the 1965 opening fall enrollment survey were applied to estimated 
degree-credit first-time enrollment on men and women. 

2b. Attendance status, unreported 1963 to 1967 

To estimate degree-credit first-time enrollment by attendance status in 1963 to 1967, 
percentages of degree-credit first-time enrollment by attendance status calculated from the 
1961 comprehensive survey of enrollment and the 1968 opening fall enrollment survey, 
together with interpolations of these percentages for the years 1963 to 1967, were applied to 
1963 to 1967 degree<credit first-time enrollment (combined full-time and part-time). 

3. Enrollment, total (tables 6-11, 17-19) 

3a. Resident graduate, unreported 1963 

To estimate resident graduate opening fall enrollment for 1963 in each control of institution 
and sex category, linear equations were fitted to the percentages that resident graduate 
enrollment were of resident and extension degree-credit enrollment calculated from the 
comprehensive enrollment surveys in 19'^7, 1959, 1961, and 1963. These estimated percentages 
were applied to resident and extension degree-credit opening fall enrollment in 1963. 

To estimate resident graduate opening fa!^ enrollment by attendance status for 1963 in each 
control of institution and sex category, use was made of diverse attendance status data from 
several sources: Comprehensive enrollment survey, resident graduate enrollment 1959 and 
1961, undergraduate and first-professional enrollment 1957, 1959, 1961, and undergraduate en- 
rollment 1963; enrollment for advanced degrees (not by sex) 1960 to 1963; opening fall enroll- 
ment survey, total degree-credit resident and extension 1962 and 1963. By balancing all of this 
information and by using mterpolations and extrapolations, full-time resident graduate 
enrollment as a percentage of total graduate enrollment was estimated for 1963 by control and 
sex categories. These percentages were applied to estimated graduate enrollment in 1963 in 
each control of institution and sex of student category. 

3b. Resident graduate, unreported 1964 to 1966 

To estimate resident graduate opening fall enrollment from 1964 to 1966 in each control of 
institution and sex category, interpolations were made between the percentages that resident 
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graduate enrollment were of resident and extension degree-credit enrollment in 4-year 
institutions in 1963 and 1967. These interpolated percentages were applied to resident and 
extension degree-credit enrollment in 1964, 1965, and 1966. 

To estimate resident graduate opening fall enrollment by attendance status from 1964 to 
1966 in each control of institution and sex category » interpolations were made between the 
percentages that full-time resident graduate enrollment were of total resident graduate 
enrollment in 1963 and 1967. These percentages were applied to estimated resident graduate 
enrollment for 1964, 1965, and 1966, in each control of institution and sex of stduent 
category. 

3c. Undergraduate > unreported 1962 to 1966 

To estimate resident and extension undergraduate and first-professional opening fall 
enrollment in 4-year institutions, 1962 to 1966, the estimate of resident graduate enrollment 
was subtracted from degree-credit resident and extension enrollment in each year in each 
control of institution and sex and attendance status of student category, (in 2-year institutions, 
undergraduate degree-credit enrollment is the same as total degree-credit enrollment.) 

3d. Degree-credit, unreported in 1966 

To estimate resident and extension total opening fall enrollment by degree-credit status and 
attendance status in 1966, percentage^ of resident and extension total enrollment by 
degree-credit status in each attendance status category calculated from the unpublished 1966 
comprehensive survey of enrollment (not available by sex) were applied to reported 1966 total 
enrollment by attendance-status categories. 

To estimate full-time degree-credit and part-time degree-credit opening fall enrollment by 
sex in 1966, percentages of full-time degree-credit enrollment by sex and of part-time 
degree-credit enrollment by sex calculated from the 1965 opening fall enrollment survey 
(non-degree-credit enrollment was not reported by attendance status in 1965) were applied to 
estimated degree-credit attendance-status categories. 

3e. Non-degree-credit, unreported in 1966 

The estimation of non-degree-credit enrollment by attendance status in 1966 was a 
byproduct of the estimation of degree-credit enrollment by attendance status in 1966. 

To estimate non-degree-credit total opening fall enrollment by attendance status and sex in 
1966, estimated degree-credit categories by attendance and sex were subtracted from leported 
total degree-credit and non-degrec-credit categories by attendance status and sex. These 
differences were adjusted to agree with the estimated nondegree categories by attendance status 
which were a byproduct of the estimation of degree-credit enrollment by attendance status. 

3f. Degree-credit, unreported in 1967 

To estimate resident and extension total opening fall enrollment by degree-credit status in 
1967: 

(1) Peioentages of resident and extension total enrollment by degree-credit status in each sex 
category (not available by attendance status), calculated from the unpublished 1967 
comprehensive survey of enrollment, were applied to reported 1967 total enrollment by sex 
categories. 

(2) Similar percentages by degree-credit status in each attendance status category (not 
available by sex), calculated from the 1967 comprehensive enrollment survey, were applied to 
reported 1967 resident and extension total enrollment by attendance-status categories. 
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(3) Probability estimates were applied to the two sets of estimates (one by sex, one by 
attendance status) to obtam estimates of resident and extension total enrollment by 
degree-credit status in each sex and attendance-status category. 

3g, Non-degree-credit, unreported, 1967 

The estimation of resident and extension non-degree-credit enrollment by sex and 
attendance status in 1967 was a byproduct of the estimation of resident and extension 
degree-credit enrollment by attendance status and sex in 1967. 

3h. Resident graduate, unreported in 1967 

To estimate resident graduate opening fall enrollment by sex and attendance status in 1967: 

(1 ) Percentages of resident postbaccalaureate enrollment by resident graduate and 
first-professional enrollment status in each sex category, calculated from the unpublished 1967 
comprehensive survey of enrollment, were applied to reported 1967 resident postbaccalaureate 
enrollment in corresponding sex categories. 

(2) Similar percentages for attendance-status categories, calculated from the 1967 
comprehensive survey of enrollment (this survey reported categories by sex and attendance 
status independently), were applied to reported 1967 resident postbaccalaureate enrollment in 
corresponding attendance-status categories. 

(3) Probability estimates were applied to the two sets of estimates (one by sex, one by 
attendance status) to obtain estimates of resident graduate and resident first-professional 
enrollment by sex and attendance status. 

3i. Total graduate by sex, unreported in 1963-1967 

To estimate total graduate opening fall enrollment for each sex in 1963-1967, the average 
of the percentages that resident graduate enrollment was of total graduate enrollment in 
1968-1972 was applied to the estimates of resident graduate enrollment for 1963-1967. 

3j. Uniergraduate and first-professional, unreported in 1967 

To estimate resident and extension degree-credit undergraduate and first-professional 
opening fall enrollment in 1967 (a revision because the 1967 comprehensive survey of 
enrollment was not available until 1970), estimated 1967 resident graduate enrollment was 
subtracted from the total of estimated 1967 resident and extension degree-credit enrollment in 
4-year institutions in each sex and attendance-status category. 

3k. Graduate enrollment by sex and attendance status, unreported in 1968 

To estimate graduate opening fall enrollment for each sex in 1968, the percentage that 
graduate enrollment was of postbaccalaureate (graduate and first-professional) enrollment was 
assumed to be the same as the 1969 percentage. This percentage was applied to the 1968 
postbaccalaureate enrollment to estimate 1968 graduate enrollment. 

31. Total graduate by control and attendance status, unreported in 1963-1968 

To estimate total graduate opening fall enrollment by control and attendance status in 
1963 1968: 

(1) The percentage that resident graduate enrollment was of total graduate enrollment in 
private institutions was held constant at the 1969 level and applied to estimates of private 
resident graduate enrollment for 1963- 1968. Total public graduate enrollment for each year 



1^)6,> |0()8 was Cbtinidted as the dilTerence between total graduate enrollment and total private 
graduate enrollment. 

(2) Full-tmie graduate enrtJIment was assumed to be the same as full-time resident graduate 
enrollment m 1963-1067. Part-time graduate enrollment was estmiated as the difference 
between total graduate enrollment and full-time graduate enrollment for each year 1963-1967. 

(3) To estimate graduate tipening fall enrollment by attendance status in 1968, it was 
assumed that the number of part-tmie first-professional students in 1968 was the same small 
number as in 1969. llu^ number was then subtracted from total part-time postbaccalaureate 
enrollment to estimate graduate part-time enrollment. Graduate full-time enrollment was 
estimated as the difference between total graduate enrollment and part-time graduate 
enrollment. 

3m. Undergraduate and first-professional, unreported in 1968 

To estimate degree-credit undergraduate and first-professional opening fall enrollment in 
1968 ( revision because the 1967 comprehensive survey of enrollment was not available until 
1970), estunated 1968 graduate enrollment was subtracted from the total of reported 1968 
degree-credit enrollment in each sex and attendance-status category. 

3n. Enrollment, total non-degree-credit by attendance status, 1963-67 (tables 9 11) 

Non-degree-credit enrollment by attendance status was not reported in the opening fall 
enrollment surveys prior to 1968^ In 1964, the sample survey of full-time-equivalent enrollment 
and credit hours reported that 40 percent of total non-degree-credit enrollment was full time 
(not available by type and control of institution). 

To estimate the full-time percentages for 1963 and 1964, the full-time percentages by type 
and control of institution from the 1968 opening fall enrollment survey were proiated down to 
equal about 40 percent for the total. For the years 1965 to 1967ythe percentages between 
1964 and the actual 1968 percentages, for each type and control of institution, were 
interpolated. 

4. Public elementary and secondary teachers, separately, 
unreported 1971-1973 (fables 27, 28) 

For teacher^s in public elementary and secondary schools in each year, both the number of 
elementary teachers and the number of secondary teachers reported by the National Education 
Association were prorated to the total number of teachers reported in Statistics of Public 
Schools 

5. Instructional staff in institutions of higher 
education (tables 32-34) 

5a. Instructional staff persons, unreported in 1963 

For each category of type and control of institution, the average ratio of total professional 
positions to total number of professional persons was calculated from Faculty and Other 
Frojcssioiial StafJ in histitutums oj Higher Education, first term 1963 64. Tins ratio was 
applied to the number of reported mstructioral positions for both professional ranks to 
estimate the number of instructional persons. 



5b. Full-time junior instruciional staff, unreported in 1963-65 



Tlie percentage in 1966 that full-time junior instructional staff was of total junior 
instructional staff was assumed to have been the same in 1963 through 1965. 

5c. Full-time equivalent of part-time junioi instructional staff, unreported in 1963 65 

The percentage in 1966 that full-time-equivalent of part-time junior instructional staff wa^ 
of part-time junior instructional staft' was assumed to have been the same in 1963 through 
1965. 

5d. Full-time junior instructional staff, unreported in 1968 

The percentage in 1967 that full-time junior instructional staff was of total junior 
instructional staff was assumed to have remained constant. 

6. Population, composite, 1963 to 1983 (table B-2) 

Beginning with the 1969 edition Projections of Educational Statistics, the 18-year-old 
population used previously for projecting degrees by level was replaced by a composite 
population. Tliis population is not only more representative of the actual ages of the recipients 
but tends to smooth out any rough year-to-year changes in population. 

For this purpose, the percentage distributions of ages at graduation from college found by 
Laure M. Sharp in the 1958 survey Two Years After the College Degree were taken as the base. 
These percentage distributions, kept separate for men and for women, were detruncated to 
avoid too many age classes and then restored to 100 percent by prorating, with the following 
result: 



Percent of graduates 



Age 


Men 


Women 


21 


10 


21 


22 


43 


61 


23 


15 


8 


24 


15 


7 


25 


9 


2 


26 


8 


1 



To obtain the composite population for a given year, the above percentages were applied to 
the corresponding age-specific populations in that year and the products summed. 

The timelags for each level were kept the same as in previous projections. These timelags 
were 2 years from the bachelor^s degree to the master's degree, and 3 years from the master's 
degree to the doctorate. 

A comparison of the fits obtained from equations based on the 18-year-old population and 
from equations based on the composite population showed that the latter produced a higher 
index of determination. 
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Classification of Degrees by Field of Study 



[Individual fields listed in Taxonomy of instructional Programs in Higher Education ] 



1. Social Sciences 
Social Sciences 

Social sciences, general 

Anthropology 

Archaeology 

Economics 

History 

Geography 

Political science and government 
Sociology 
Criminology 
International relations 
Afro-American (black culture) studies 
American Indian cultural studies 
Mexican-American cultural studies 
Urban studies 
Demography 
Area studies 
Other 
Psychology 

Psychology, general 

Experimental psychology* (animal and 

human) 
Qinical psychology 
Psychology for counseling 
Social psychology 
Psychometrics 
Statistics in psychology 
Industrial psychology 
Developmental psychology 
Physiological psychology 
Other 

Public Affairs and Services 

Community services, general 
Public administration 



Parks and recreation management 

Social work and helping services (other 
than clinical social work) 

Law enforcement and corrections (bac- 
calaureate and higher programs) 

International public service (other than 
diplomatic service) 

Other 
Library Science 

Library science, general 

Other 

Humanities 
Architecture and Environmental Design 
Environmental design, general 
Architecture 
Interior design 
Landscape architecture 
Urban architecture 

City, community, and regional planning 
Other 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Fine arts, general 
Art (painting, drawing, sculpture) 
Art history and appreciation 
Music (performing, composition, theory) 
Music (liberal arts program) 
Music history and appreciation (musicol- 

ogy) 
Dramatic arts 
Dance 

Applied design (ceramics, weaving, tex- 
tile design, fashion design, jewelry, 
metalsniithing, interior decoration, 
commercial art) 



H. 
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Cinematography 

Photography 

Other 
Foreign Languages 

Foreign languages, general (concentra- 
tion on inore than one foreign lan- 
guage without major emphasis on one) 

French 

German 

Italian 

Spanish 

Russian 

Qiinese 

Japanese 

Latin 

Greek, classical 

Hebrew 

Arabic 

Indian (Asiatic) 
Scandinavian languages 
Slavic languages (other than Russian) 
African languages (non-Semitic) 
Other 
Communications 

Communications, general 
Journalism (printed media) 
Radio/television 
Advertising 

Communications media (use of 
videotape, films, etc. oriented 
specifically toward radio/ 
television 

Other 
Letters 

English, general 

Literature, English 

Comparative literature 

Classics 

Linguistics (includes phonetics, seman- 
tics, and philology) 

Speech, debate, and forensic science 
(rhetoric and public address) 

Creative writing 

Teaching of English as a foreign lan- 
guage 
Philosophy 

Religious studies (excludes theological 

professions) 
Other 

Natural Sciences and Miscellaneous Fields 
Mathematics and Statistics 
Mathematics, general 
Statistics, mathematical and theoretical 
Applied mathematics 
Other 



Computer and Information Sciences 

Computer and information sciences, 
general 

Information sciences and systems 

Data processing 

Computer programing 

Systems analysis 

Other 
Engineering 

Engineering, general 

Aerospace, aeronautical and astronauti- 
cal engineering 

Agricultural engineering 

Architectural engineering 

Bioengineering and biomedical engi- 
neering 

Chemical engineering (includes petro- 
leum refining) 

Petroleum engineering (excludes petro- 
leum refining) 

Civil, construction, and transportation en 
gineering 

Electrical, electronics, and communica* 
tions engineering 

Mechanical engineering 

Geological engineering 

Geophysical engineering 

Industrial and management engineering 

Metallurgical engineering 

Materials engineering 

Ceramic engineering 

Textile engineering 

Mining ^nd mineral engineering 

Engineering physics 

Nuclear engineering 

Engineering mechanics 

Environmental and sanitary engineering 

Naval architecture and marine engineer- 
ing 

Ocean engineering 
Engineering technologies (baccalau- 
reate and higher programs) 
Other 
Physical Sciences 

Physical sciences, general 
Physics, general (excludes biophysics) 
Molecular physics 
Nuclear physics 

Qiemistry, general (excludes biochemis* 
try) 

Inorganic chemistry 
Organic chemistry 
Physical chemistiy 
Analytical chemistry 
Pharmaceutical chemistry 
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Ast rodoiny 
Ast rophysics 

Atmospheric sciences and meteorology 
Geology 
Geochemistr>' 
Geophysics and seismology 
llartli sciences, general 
Paleontology 
Oceanography 
Metallurgy 
Other 
Biological Sciences 
Biology, general 
Botany, general 
Bacteriology 
Plant pathology 
Plant pharmacology 
Plant physiology 
Zoology, general 
Pathology, human and animal 
Preniedical, predcntal, and preveterinary 
science 

Pliarniacology, human and animal 

Pliysiology, human and animal 

Microbiology 

Anatomy 

Histology 

Biochemistry 

Biophysics 

Molecular biology 

Cell biology (cytology, cell physiology) 

Marine biology 

Biometrics and biostatistics 

Ecology 

Entomology 

Genetics 

Radiobiology 

Nutrition, scientific (excludes nutrition in 

home economics and dietetics) 
Neurosciences 
Toxicology 
limbryology 
Other 

Agriculture and Natural Resources 
Agriculture, general 
Agronomy (Held crops and crop man- 
agement) 

Socils science (management and conser- 
vation) 
Ani iiai science (husbandry) 
Dair> science (husbandry) 
Poultry science 

Fish, game, and wildlife management 
!{orticulture (fruit and vegetable produc- 
tion) 



Ornamental horticulture (floriculture, 

nursery science) 
Agricultural and farm management 
Agricultural economics 
Agricultural business 
Food science and technology 
Forestry 

Natural resources management 

Agriculture and forestry technologies 
(baccalaureate and higher programs) 

Range management 

Other 
Health Professions 

Health professions, general 

Hospital and health care administration 

Nursing (baccalaureate and higher 
programs) 

Dentistry, D.D.S. or D.M.D. degree 

Dental specialties (work beyond first- 
professional degree, D.D.S. or 

D.M.D.) 

Medicine, M.D. degree 
Medical specialties (work beyond first- 
professional degree, M.D.) 
Occupational therapy 
Optometry 

Osteopathic medicine, D.O. degree 

Pharmacy 

Physical therapy 

Dental hygiene (baccalaureate and 

higher programs) 
Public health 

Medical record librarianship 
Podiatry (Pod.D. or D.P.) or podiatric 

medicine (D.P.M.) 
Biomedical communication 
Veterinary medicine, D.V.M. degree 
Veterinary medicine specialties (work 

beyond first-professional degree, 

D.V.M.) 

Speech pathology andaudiology 
Chiropractic 

Clinical social work (medical and psychi- 
atric and specialized rehabilitation 
services) 

Medical laboratory technologies (bacca- 
laureate and higlier programs) 

Dental technologies (baccalaureate and 
higher programs) 

Radiologic technologies (baccalaureate 
and higher programs) 

Other 
Accounting 

Other Business and Management 

Business and commerce, general 
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Business statistics 
Banking and finance 
Investments and securities 
Business management and administra- 
tion 

Operations research 

Hotel and restaurant management 

Marketing and purchasing 

Transportation and pubHc utiHties 

Real estate 

Insurance 

International business 

Secretarial studies (baccalaureate and 

higher programs) 
Personnel management 
Labor and industrial relations 
Business economics 
Other 
Education 

Education, general 
Elementary education, general 
Secondary education, general 
Junior high school education 
Higher education, general 
Junior and community college education 
Adult and continuing education 
Special education, general 
Administration of special education 
Education of the mentally retarded 
Education of the gifted 
Education ot the deaf 
Education of the culturally disadvan- 
taged 

Education of the visually handicapped 
Speech correction 

Education of the emotionally disturbed 
Remedial education 
Special learning disabilities 
Education of the physically handicapped 
Education of the multiply handicapped 
Social foundations (history and philoso- 
phy of education) 
Educational psychology (includes learn- 
ing theory) 
Preelementary education (kindergarten) 
Educational statistics and research 
Educational testing, evaluation, and 

measurement 
Student personnel (counseling and guid- 
ance) 

Educational administration 
Educational supervison 
Cuaiculum and instruction 
Reading education (methodology and 
dieory) 



Art education (methodology and theory) 
Music education (methodology and 
theory) 

Mathematics education (methodology 

and theory) 
Science education (methodology and 

theory) 
Physical education 
Driver and safety education 
Health education (includes family life 

education) 
Business, commerce, and distributive 

education 

Industrial arts, vocational and technical 

education 
Agriculture education 
Home economics education 
Other 

Other 

Home economics 

Home economics, general 
Home decoration and home equip- 
ment 

Gothingand textiles 
Consumer economics and home 

management 
(*amily relations and child 

development 
Foods and nutrition (includes 

dietetics) 
Institutional management and 

cafeteria management 
Other 
Law 

Law, general 
Other 
Military sciences 

Military science (Army) 
Naval science (Navy, Marines) 
Aerospace science (Air Force) 
Other 
Theology 

Theological professions, general 
Religious music 
Biblical languages 
Religious education 
Other 

interdisciplinary studies 

General liberal arts and sciences 
Biological and physical sciences 
Humanities and social sciences 
Engineering and other disciplines 
Other 



Changes in Degree-Level Definitions 



Prior to I960 61 



Number of years of work not specified 
First -professional degrees included. 



1960-61 through 1964-65 
BACHELOR'S DEGREES 

Number of yeais of work spe- 
cified as less than 5. 

First-professional degrees ex- 
cluded. 



included with bachelor's degrees 



FIRST-PROFESSIONAL DEGREES 

5 or more years of work re- 
quired. 

Includes first-professional 
degrees, such as degrees in 
dentistry, law, medicine, and 
theology. 

Includes master's degrees, such 
as degrees in business admin- 
istration, hospital administra- 
tion, law, library science,^ 
social work, and theology. 

MASTER S DEGREES 

includes all master's degrees 
except some considered first- 
professional. 

includes second-professional 
degrees below level of docto- 
rate. 



Includes Pli.D. in any field and such 
degrees as doctor of education, 
doctor of juridical science, and 
doctor of public health (preceded by 
professional degree in medicine or 
sanitary engineering). 



DOCTOR S DEGREES 
No change. 



1965-66 



Number of years of work 
specified as less than 6. 

First-professional degrees 
excluded. 



6 or more years of work required. 

includes first-professional degrees,, 
such as degrees in dentistry, law, 
medicine, and theology. 

Excludes all master's degrees. 



includes all master's degrees, 
including those considered 
first-professional prior to 
1965-^66. 

Includes second-professional 
degrees below level of 
doctorate. 



No change. 
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Glossary 



Courses 

Adult education courses 

Group instruction in courses which are designed for, or attended principally by, persons who 
have terminated their formal education. 

Degree-credit courses 
Courses which carry credit toward a bachelor's or higher degree. 

Individual lessons 

Lessons in music, art, speech, etc. 

Non-degree-credit courses 

Courses extending not more than 3 years beyond high school and designed to prepare 
students for immediate employment in an occupation oi cluster of occupations at the technical 
and/or semiprofessional level (engineering-related or non-engineering-related), or at the 
craftsman-clerical level (artisans, skilled workers, and clerical workers). 

Short courses 

Courses that carry no credit toward a degree because of less than prescribed length. 

Degrees 



Bachelor^s or first-level degrees 

Lowest degree conferred by college, university, or professional school, requiring 4 or more 
years of academic work. For changes in National Center for Education Statistics classification, 
see appendix A, "Changes in Degree-Level Definitions." 

Doctor's degrees (except first-professional) 

Highest academic degree conferred by a university; includes Ph.D. in any field; includes 
doctor of education, doctor of juridicial science, and doctor of public health (preceded by 
professional degree in medicine or sanitary engineering). 

First-professional degrees 

An academic degree which requires at least 2 academic years of previous college work for 
entrance and which requires a total of at least 6 academic years of college work for completion. 
Beginning in 1965 66, National Center for Education Statistics classification includes the 
following degrees only Law (LL.B. or J.D. only); dentistry (D.D.S. or D.M.D. only); medicine 
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(M.a only); veterinary medicine (D.V.M. only); chiropody or podiatry (D S.C. or DP)- 
optometry (O.D.); osteopathy (D.a);and theology (B.D. only). For changes in National Center 
tor hducation Statistics classification, see appendix A, "Changes in Degree-Level Definitions." 

Master s or second-level degrees 

An academic degree higher than a bachelor's but lower than a doctor's. All degrees classified 
as tirst-prolessional are excluded. 

Expenditures, elementary and secondary 



Current expenditures, regular elementary and secondary day schools 

Includes current expenditures for administration, instruction, plant operation and 
maintenance, fixed charges (retirement, social security, insurance, etc.), and other school 
services (pupil transportation, food services, health services, attendance services, and 
miscellaneous school services). 

Current expenditures, total 

Includes current expenditures for regular elementary and secondary day school programs and 
current expenditures for other school programs including summer schools, adult education,^ 
community colleges, and community services. 

Expenditures, total 

Includes total current expenditures for all programs, capital outlay, and interest on school 
debt. 



Expenditures, general 



Capital outlay 

An expenditure for land or existing buildings,, improvement of grounds, construction of 
builJmgs, additions to buildings, and initial or additional equipment. Includes replacement and 
rehabilitation and installment or lease payments (excluding interest) which have a terminal date 
and result in the acquisition of property. 

Constant dollars (1972 73) 

Expenditure data which have been adjusted by means of price and cost indexes to equal the 
purchasing power of 1972- 73 dollars. This eliminates inflationary factors and allows direct 
comparison between years. 

Current dollars 

Expenditure data which have not been adjusted to compensate for inflation. (Projection of 
unadjusted expenditure data has been limited to 2 years.) 

Current expenditures 

Any expenditure except for capital outlay and debt service. If accounts are kept on the 
accrual basis, current expense includes total charges incurred, whether paid or unpaid. If 
accounts are kept on the cash basis, it includes only actual disbursements. 

Debt service 

Includes payment for retirement of debt and for use of long-term loans (not repaid in the 
year in which made). 



Interest 

Any payment for use of money. 



Expenditures, higher education 

Current expenditures, total 

Total expenditures from current funds less expenditures from current funds which are used 
for capital outlay (about 16 percent of total capital outlay is expended from current funds). 

Current fund expenditures, total 

Includes expenditures for auxiliary enterprises, organized research, related activities, student 
aid. and student education (approximately 16 percent of total capital outlay by institutions of 
higher education is estimated to have been expended directly from current funds). 

Auxiliary enterprises. Expenditures for services to students, faculty, or other staff for which 
d tee !s charged that is directly related to, but not necessarily equal to, the cost of service; for 
example, dormitories, food service, and student stores. 

Organized research. -Lxpenditures for all sponsored research and all separately budgeted 
research. Excludes expenditures for research carried on as part of the regular instructional 
services departmental research which are included with expenditures for student education. 

Related activities. -Expenditures for activities which exist to provide instructional or 
laboratory experience for students and which incidentally create goods or services that may be 
sold on the campus or to the general public. Expenditures are incurred in addition to those 
necessary solely for the educational benefit of the students. Expenditures from current funds 
which could not be reported under "student education" or "organized research" are included 
here. 

Student aid. Expenditures for assistance to students througli scholarships, fellowships, and 
prizes. Recipients are not required to repay, either through services or monies. 

Student education. Expenditures for those components of educational and general 
expenditures which are most closely related to instruction. Includes instruction and research 
which are part of regular instructional services (departniental research), extension and public 
service, libraries, physical plant operation and maintenance, general administration, and other 
sponsored activities. 

Expenditures, total 

Includes expenditures for capital outlay, debt service including interest, and total current 
expenditures. 

Student charges 

Student charges include charges for tuition, required fees, room, and board. Required fees 
are those for matriculation, laboratory, library, health, etc. They do not include books. Student 
charges as reported under this heading are based on full-time, resident (in-State or in-district) 
students. 
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Schools 



Elementary schools 

Schools with teaching primarily organized by grades, composed of a span of grades not above 
grade eight. 

Independent nursery and kindergarten schools 

Schools that offer nursery and/or kindergarten instruction only. 

Other schools 

Other schools include residential schools for exceptional children (public and nonpubhc), 
Federal schools for Indians, federally operated schools on Federal installations, and 
subcollegiate departments of public and private institutions of higher education. 

Regular schools 

Schools for normal children that satisfy the requirements of the State education laws and 
offer at least one grade beyond kindergarten. 

Residential schools for exceptional children 

Residential schools for the handicapped (outside the regular public and private school 
systems) include public and private residential schools for the aeaf, blind, mentally deficient, 
epileptic, and delinquent. (Most handicapped children are in special classes within the regular 
public and private school system.) 

Secondary schools 

Schools with teaching organized by subject matter taught, composed of junior high and high 
schools. 

Special schools 

Special schools are schools not in the regular school system, such as trade schools or business 
colleges. 



Students 



Advanced-degree students 

Students who have attained at least one standard degree and have been accepted as 
candidates for master's or doctor's degrees. 

Extension students 

Students who most commonly take instruction away from main campus; also students 
receiving on-campus instruction offered by an extension division. 

First-professional students 

See "First-professional degrees." 

First-time students 

Freshmen not previously enrolled in any institutions of higher education. 

Full-time students 

Students enrolled m courses with credits equal to at least 75 percent of the normal full-time 
semester course load. 



Full-time-equivalent students 

The estimated number of full-time students equal to a given number of part-time students. 
(For degree-credit students, the percentage of part-time to full-time is estimated at 33 percent, 
for non-degree-credit students, 28 percent.) 

Graduate students 

Students who have attained at least one standard degree and are or might be candidates for a 
master's or doctor's degree (except first-professional). 

Occupational students 

See "Non-degree-credit courses/' 

Postbaccalaureate students 

Students who have attamed at least one standard degree and are or might be candidates for a 
first-professional, master's, or doctor's degree. 

Resident students (enrollment) 

Students who attend classes on a main campus or a branch campus. Students' living quarters 
(whether on- or off-campus) and their legal domicile (whether in-State or out-of-State) are 
irrelevant. 

Resident students (student charges) 

Students with legal domicile in-State or in-district. 

Unclassified students 

Students who are not candidates for a degree, diploma, certificate, or equivalent award, 
although taking courses in regular classes with other students. 

Undergraduate students 

Degree-credit or non-degree-credit students who have not received formal recognition as 
having completed the prescribed degree-credit or non-degree-credit requirements of an 
accredited institution of higher education. 
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APPENDIX B 
Statistical Tables 



Table B-1. -School-age population (U.S. Census Projection Series D, E, and F), 
ages 5, 6, and 5-13 years: United States, 1963 to 1984^ 



(Ages as of October 1 , populations in thousands) 



Age 5 



Age 6 



Age 5-13 



Year 
(fdll) 

(1) 



D 
(2) 



(3) 



F 

(4) 



D 
(5) 



16) 



F 

(7) 



D 
iS) 



(9) 



F 
(10) 



1963 . . 

1964 . 

1965 .. 

1966 .. 
1967 

1968 .. 

1969 .. 

1970 . 

1971 .. 

1972 .. 

1973 . 



1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 



3.404 
3.596 
3.794 
3.950 
4.103 
4.253 
4.397 
4.532 



4.131 
4.108 
4.108 
4.143 
4.055 
3.980 
3.882 
3.703 
3.521 
3.427 
3.378 



3.453 
3.573 
3.582 
3.321 
3.216 
3.270 
3.399 
3.524 
3.645 
3.761 
3.868 



3.290 
3.074 
3.070 
3.160 
3.246 
3.327 
3.402 
3.472 



3.410 
3.602 
3.800 
3.956 
4,109 
4.259 
4.403 



4.120 

4.118 , ... 

4.098 

4.106 ... . 

4.142 

4.058 

3.986 

3.896 

3.718 

3.534 

3.441 

PROJECTED 

3.355 

3.460 ... . 

3.579 

3.590 ... . 

3.327 3.296 

3.223 3,080 

3.277 3.077 

3.405 3.167 

3.530 3.253 

3.652 3.334 

3.767 3.409 



34.746 

35.373 

35.877 

36.358 

36.661 

36.799 

36.772 

. 36.484 

35.926 

35.257 

34.555 

33.613 

33.095 

32.664 

32.094 32.011 

31.805 31.341 

31.897 30.911 

32.339 30.804 

33.054 30.940 

33,957 31.234 

34.921 31,549 

35.862 31,841 



31.980 
31,169 
30,536 
30.191 
30.044 
30.028 
29.981 
29.880 



In proiecting the number of children to be born, 
the Census Bureau uses a cohort-component 
method in which each of the components of 
population change (fertility, mortality, and mi- 
gration) is proiected separately. The key assump- 
tion in [his method is that of the completed 
cohort fertility (average number of births per 
woman upon completion of childbearing). 

The Census Bureau uses several different 
assumptions as to completed cohort fertility. The 
following are three of these assumptions 

(1) Ser --s D-completed cohort fertility of 2.5 
childrer' per woman is somewhat higher than the 
most lecent data on birth expectations of wives 
1 8-24 years old indicate. 

(2) Series E-completed cohort fertility of 2.1 
children per woman is slightly lower than the 
most recent data on birth expectations of wives 
18-24 years old indicate. However, about one- 
half of all women 18-24 years old have never 
been married and it has been well established 
that there is an inverse relationship between age 
ot first marriage and fertility. Therefore. 2.1 
births per woman seems the most reasonable 
fertility assumption to use. 

A completed cohort fertility of 2.1 is also of 
interest because at this rate and without immigra- 
tion the population would replace itself after 
enough time had elapsed for the age structure to 
stabilize. 

(3) Series F-completed cohort fertility of 1.8 
children per ..Oman is an entirely arbitrary 
choice sirK:e there is no precedent in American 
demographic history on which to assign such a 



low level. However,^ the average number of births 
expected by wives 18-24 years old has been 
decreasing steadily since 1967. If this trend 
continues, the 1.8 rate may prove to be more 
appropriate in the future. 

For a detailed explanation of the cohort- 
component method, see the following source 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, Current Population Reports, "Population 
Estimates Projections of the Population of the 
United States, by Age. Sex. and Color to 1990. 
with Extensions of Population by Age and Sex to 
2015." Series P-25. No. 381. December 18, 
1967. pp. 1-49. 

SOURCES National Center for Education Statis- 
tics estimates are based on unpublished 
Bureau of the Census population data by 
age as of July 1. Population estimates for 
1963 to 1972 are consistent with esti- 
mated data in Current Population Re- 
ports, "Population Estimates and Prelec- 
tions. Estimates of the Population of the 
United States, by Age and Sex and Race. 
April 1. 1960 to Julyl. 1973," 
Series P-25, No. 519. April 1974. Popula- 
tion projections for 1973 to 1984 are 
consistent with projection data in Current 
Population Reports. "Population Esti- 
mates and Projections Projections of the 
Population of the United States, by Age 
and by Sex* 1972 to 2020." Series P-25, 
No. 493, December 1972. 
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Table B-2.-High school- and cotlege-age population: United States* 1963 to 1984^ 



(Ages as of October 1, population in thousands] 





Age 14-1 7 




Age 18 


Age 18' 


-21 


Composite populations2 


Year 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


(fall) 
















(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


1963 


13,681 


1.456 


1.419 


5.650 


5.549 


1.215 


1.255 


1964 


14.229 


1.699 


1.651 


5.827 


5,715 


1.292 


1.350 


1965 


14.201 


1.831 


1.777 


6.254 


6.117 


1.368 


1.419 


1966 


14.473 


1,784 


1,731 


6.641 


6.479 


1.381 


1.395 


1967 


14^29 


1.794 


1.740 


7.049 


6,874 


1,408 


1,415 


1968 


15,255 


1.833 


1.780 


7.334 


7.154 


1.501 


1.555 


1969 


15.630 


1.891 


1.835 


7.327 


7.151 


1.660 


1.750 


1970 


15.992 


1.946 


1.885 


7.476 


7.303 


1,677 


1.726 


1971 


16.341 


1.991 


1.934 


7.649 


7.471 


1,723 


1.751 


1972 


16.595 


2.032 


1.972 


7.847 


7.666 


1,759 


1.771 


1973 .. .. 


16.770 


2.067 


2.005 


8.027 


7.837 


1.810 


1^17 



PROJECTED 



1974 


16,813 


2.114 


2.042 


8,151 


7,896 


1.886 


1^82 


1975 


16.797 


2,133 


2.060 


8.318 


8.058 


1.929 


1.918 


1973 


16.695 


2.140 


2.068 


£ 436 


8,172 


1,975 


1,964 


1977 


16.536 


2.154 


2,082 


8.512 


8.254 


2.022 


2.007 


1978 


16.254 


2.144 


2.069 


8.583 


8,317 


2.058 


2.041 


1979 


15. 86 A 


2.104 


2,031 


8.576 


8.307 


2,096 


2.069 


1980 


15.362 


2.074 


2,004 


8,524 


8.258 


2.116 


2.080 


1981 


14.773 


2.042 


1.973 


8.442 


8.179 


2.136 


2.093 


1982 


14.241 


1.971 


1.906 


8.300 


8,042 


2,147 


2.096 


1983 


13.996 


1.876 


1.815 


8.099 


7.856 


2,134 


2.068 


1984 


14.057 


1.797 


1,738 


7,845 


7,611 


2,012 


2.040 



' Ail ages are in completed years, except age 18, 
which has been calculated to n'^'jrest birthday. 
No fertility assumptions are used in this table 
because the persons included are already born. 

^ The composite population (used for projecting 
degrees) was derived by (1) prorating to 100 
percent the detruncated percentage distribution 
of the ages of recipients of bachelor's degrees 
which had been found by Laure M. Sharp in the 
1958 survey Two Years After the College Degree. 
and (2) applying these percentages to corre- 
sponding age groups which were consistent with 
the other populations shown in this table. For 
further estimating details, see appendix A, "Esti- 
mation Methods." sec. 5. 

SOURCES: National Center for Education Statis- 
tics estimates are based on unpublished 



8ureau of the Census population data by 
age as of July 1. Population estimates for 
1963 to 1973 are consistent with esti- 
mated data in Current Population 
Reports. "Population Estimates and Pro- 
jections: Estimates of the Population of 
the United States, by Age. Sex. and Race: 
ApriM. 1960 to July 1, 1973." 
Series P-25. No. 519. April 1974. Popula- 
I'on projections for 1974 to 1984 are 
consistent with projection data in Current 
Population Reports,, "Population Esti- 
mates and Projections- Projections of the 
Population of the United States, by Age 
and by Sex 1972 to 2020." Series P-25, 
No. 493. December 1972. 
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Table B-3.-Enrollment in grades K-8 and 9-12 of regular day schools, with 
projections based on U.S. Census population projection Series D« by 
institutional control: United Statesman 1963 to 1983^ 



[in thousands] 



Year 


Total pu 


blic and nonpublic 




Public 




Nonpublic (estirr 


ated)* 




















(fall) 


K-12 


In— o 


y— 1 z 


K-12 


K-8 


9-12 


K— 12 


K-8 


9—1 2"^ 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


1963 


46.487 


34.304 


12.183 


40.187 


29.304 


10.883 


6.300 


5.000 


41,300 


1964 


47.716 


35.025 


12.691 


41.416 


30.025 


11.391 


6.300 


5.000 


^1.300 


1965 


48.473 


35.463 


13.010 


42.173 


30.563 


11.610 


6.300 


^4.900 


^1.400 


1966 


49.239 


35.945 


13.294 


43.039 


31.145 


11.894 


6.200 


4.800 


1.400 


1967 


49^91 


36.241 


13.650 


43.891 


31.641 


12,250 


6.000 


4.600 


1,400 


1968 


50.744 


36.626 


14.118 


44.944 


32,226 


12.718 


5,800 


4.400 


41.400 


1969 


51.119 


36.797 


14,322 


45.619 


32.597 


13,022 


5.500 


4.200 


51.300 


1970 


51.309 


36.677 


14.632 


45.909 


32.577 


13.332 


5.400 


S4.IOO 


51.300 




51.281 


36.165 


15.116 


46.081 


32.265 


13.816 


5,200 


63.900 


61.300 


1972 


50.644 


35.531 


15.113 


45.744 


31.831 


13.913 


4.900 


63.700 


61.200 


1973 


50.209 


34.933 


15.276 


45.409 


31 333 


14,076 


4.800 


^3.600 


61.200 



PROJECT ED7 





49.700 


34.200 


15.500 


45.000 


30.700 


14.300 


4.700 


3,500 


1.200 




49.200 


33.600 


15.600 


44.600 


30.200 


14.400 


4.600 


3.400 


1.200 


1976 


48.700 


33.100 


15,600 


44.200 


29.800 


14,400 


4.500 


3.300 


1.200 


1977 


48.000 


32.500 


15.500 


43.600 


29.300 


14.300 


4.400 


3.200 


1.200 


1978 


47.400 


32.100 


15.300 


43.100 


29.000 


14.100 


4.300 


3.100 


1.200 


1979 .... 


47.100 


32.200 


14.900 


42,900 


29.200 


13.700 


4.200 


3.000 


1,200 


1980 


47.000 


32.600 


14.400 


42.roo 


29,600 


13.200 


4.200 


3.000 


1,200 


1981 


47.200 


33.300 


13.900 


43.000 


30.300 


12.700 


4.200 


3.000 


1,200 


1982 


47.600 


34.300 


13.300 


43.400 


31,300 


12.100 


4.200 


3.000 


1,200 




40.300 


35.200 


13.100 


44.100 


32.200 


11.900 


4.200 


3.000 


1.200 



' Does not include independent nursery schools 
and kindergartens, residential schools for excep- 
tional children, subcoltegiate departments of 
institutions of higher education. Federal schools 
for Indians, federally operated schools on 
Federal installations, and other schools not in the 
regular school system. 

^ Estimated unless otherwise noted. Estimates for 
years prior to 1965 revised in spring 1968 on 
basis of 1965 Office of Education survey. 

^ Includes some pupils enrolled m grades 7 and 8 
of nonpublic secondary schools from 1965 
through 1968. 

^ Reported data from Office of Education surveys. 

^ Estimates based on reported data from Office of 
Educatio-- and the National Catholic Educational 
Association. 

^ Estimates based on reports from the National 

Catholic Educational Association. 
^The projection of fall enrollment in regular day 

schools is based on the following assumptions: 

(1) Enrollment rates of the 5- and 6-year-old 
population in public school kindergarten and 
grade 1 will follow the 1963-1973 trends. 

(2) The public school enrollment in grade 7 in a 
given year t will exceed the public school 
enrollment in grade 6 in year t-1 by 3.2 percent 
of the projected enrollment in grades K— 8 in 
Catholic elementary schools in year t-1 . (3) The 
public >chool enrollment in grade 9 in year t will 
exceed the public school enrollment in grade 8 in 



year t-1 by 5.1 percent of the projected 
enrollnr>ent in grades K— 8 in Catholic elementary 
schools in year t-1 . (4) The retention rates of all 
other public school grades will remain constant 
at the average of the rates for the past 3 years. 

(5) Enrollments in grades K-8 in Catholic ele- 
mentary schools will decrease 100.000 students 
per year from 2.7 million in 1973 to 2.0 million 
in 1980 and then remain constant. 

(6) Enrollments in grades K-8 in all regular 
nonpublic day schools will decrease 100.000 
students per year from 3.6 million in 1973 to 
3.0 million in 1979 and then remain constant; 
grades 9-12 m these schools will remain 
constant at the 1973 estimated level. 

NOTE.-Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of round- 
ing, details may not add to totals. 

SOURCES. Enrollment data and estimates are 
based on (1) U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. National Center 
for Education Statistics, publications; 
(a) Statistics of Public Schools, fall 1964 
through 1973. (b) Enrollment. Teachers, 
and Schoolhousing, fall 1963. (c) Statis- 
tics of Nonpublic Elementary and Second- 
ary Schools, 1970-71, {d) Statistics of 
Public and Nonpublic Elementary and 
Secondary Day Schools, 1968-69, 
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io) Statist ICS of Non public IClementary 
and Secondary Schools, J 965 66, 
(f) Nonpublic School Enrollment in 
Grades 9-12, Fall 1964, and Graduates, 
1963 64. and (2) National Catholic edu- 
cational Association publications (a) A 
Report on US, Caiholic Schools, 
J 970-71, (b) US, Catholic Schools, 
1971- 72 through 197 J- 74. 

The population proiections, as of Octo- 
ber 1, of 5- and 6-year-olds on which the 



enrollnoent projections in kindergarten 
and grade 1 are based, are consistent with 
series D population projections in U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, Current Population Reports, 
Series P-25, No. 493, December 1972. 
The D, 6, and F population projections, 
together with definitions of each series, 
are shown in appendix B, table B-1. 
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Table B-4.-Enrollmtnt in grades K-8 and 9-12 of regular day schools, with 
projections btMd on U.S. Census population projection Series by 
institutional control: United States, tall 1963 to 1983^ 



[In thousands] 



Year 
(fall) 


Total public jnd nonpublic 




Public 


Nonpublic (estimated)^ 


K-12 K-B 9-12 


K-12 


K-8 


9-12 K-12 K-B 9-123 


(1) 


(2) (3) (4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) (8) (9) (10) 



1963 46.487 34.304 12,183 40.187 29,304 10,B83 6,300 5,000 4 1,300 

1964 47,716 35,025 12,691 41,416 30.025 11,391 6,300 5,000 4i,300 

1965 48,473 35,463 13,010 42,173 30.563 11,610 6,300 ^4,900 4i,400 

1966 49,239 35,945 13,294 43,039 31.145 11,894 6,200 4,800 1.400 

1967 49.891 36,241 13,650 43,B91 31,641 12,250 6,000 4,600 1,400 

1968 50.744 36.626 14,118 4^944 32.226 12.718 5.800 4.400 4i,400 

1969 51.119 36.797 14.322 45.619 32.597 13.022 5.500 4.200 1.300 

1970 51.309 36.677 14.632 45.909 32.577 13.332 5.400 54joo 51,300 

1971 51.281 36.165 15.116 46.0B1 32.265 13.816 5.200 63,900 6i,300 

1972 50.644 35.531 15.113 45.744 31.831 13.913 4.900 63,700 6i,200 

1973 50.209 34.933 15.276 45.409 31.333 14.076 4.800 63,600 ■* 1.200 



PROJECTED^ 



1974 


49.700 


34.200 


15.500 


45.000 


30.700 


14.300 


4.700 


3.500 


1.200 


1975 . . . 


. . 49.200 


33.600 


15.600 


44.600 


30.200 


14.400 


4.600 


3.400 


1.200 


1976 


48,700 


33.100 


15.600 


44.200 


29.800 


14.400 


4.500 


3.300 


1.200 


1977 . 


47.900 


32.400 


15.500 


43.500 


29.200 


14.300 


4.400 


3.200 


1.200 


1978 . . . 


. . 46.900 


31.600 


15.300 


42.600 


28.500 


14.100 


4.300 


3.100 


1.200 


1979 


45.800 


30.900 


14.900 


41.600 


27.900 


13.700 


4.200 


3.000 


1,200 


1980 , 


45.000 


30.600 


14.400 


40.800 


27.600 


13.200 


4,200 


3.000 


1.200 


1981 


44.400 


30 500 


13.900 


40.200 


27.500 


12.700 


4.200 


3.000 


1.200 


1982 . . . 


43.900 


30.600 


13.300 


39.700 


27.600 


12.100 


4.200 


3.000 


J. 200 


1983 


43.700 


30.600 


13.100 


39.500 


27.600 


11.900 


4,200 


3.000 


1.200 



' Does not include independent nursery schools 
and kindergartens, residential schools for excep- 
tional children, subcollegiate departments Oi' 
institutions of higher education. Federal schools 
for Indians, federally operated schools on Fed- 
eral installations, and other schools not in the 
regular school system. 

^ Estimated unless otherwise noted. Estimates for 
years prior to 1965 revised in spring 1968 on 
basis of 1965 Office of Education survey. 
Includes some pupils enrolled in grades 7 and 8 
of nonpublic secondary schools from 1965 
through 1968. 

^ Reported data from Office of Education surveys. 

^ Estimates based on reported data from Office of 
Education and the National Catholic Educational 
Association. 

^ Estimates based on reports from the National 

Cdtholic educational Assocration. 
^ Tne projection of fall enrollment in regular day 

schools is based on the following assumptions. 

( 1 ) Enrollment rates of the 5-and 6-year-old 
population in public school kindergarten and 
grade 1 will follow the 1963-1973 trends. 

(2) The public school enrollment in grade 7 in a 
given year t will exceed the public school 
enrollment in grade 6 in year t-1 by 3.2 percent 
of the protected enrollment in grades K~8 in 
Catholic elementary schools in year t- 1 . (3) The 
public school enrollment in grade 9 in year t will 
exceed the pubhc school enrollment in grade B in 



year t— 1 by 5.1 percent of the projected 
enrollment in grades K-8 in Catholic elementary 
schools in year t-1 . (4) The retentioi* rates of all 
other public school grades will remain constant 
at the average of the rates for the p^st 3 years. 
(5) Enrollments in grades K-8 in Catholic ele- 
mentary schools will decres^9 100.000 students 
per year from 2.7 million in 1973 to 2.0 million 
m 1980 and then remain constant. (6) Enrollments 
in grades K-8 in all regular nonpublic day schools 
Will decrease 100.000 students per year from 3 6 
million in 1973 to 3.0 million in 1979 and then 
remain constant. grades9-1 2 in these schools will 
remain constant at the 1973 estimated level. 

NOTE. -Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of round- 
ing, details may not add to totals. 

SOURCES Enrollment data and estimates are 
based on (1) U.S. Department of Health. 
Education, and Welfare. National Center 
for Education Statistics, publications: 
ia) Statistics of Public Schools, fall 1964 
through 1973. (b) EntcUment, Teachers, 
and Schoothoustng. fall 1963. (c) Statis- 
tic s of Nonpublic Etementcv and Second- 
ary Schools, 1970-71. id) Statistics of 
Public and Nonpublic Elementary Day 
Schools. 1968-69. ie) Statistics of Non 
public Elementary and Secondary 
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Schools, 1^65-66, H) Nonpubitc School 
Enrollment in Grades 9-12, Fall 1964, 
and Graduates, l9f>J 64; and (2) Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association 
publications (a) A Report on U.S. 



Catholic Schools, 
Catholic Schools, 
1973-74. 
The population 



1970 71, 

1971 ~ 72 



(b> U.S. 
through 



projections* as of 



October 1, of 5- and 6-year-olds on which 



the enrollment projections in kindergarten 
and grade 1 are based, are consistent with 
Series F population projections in U^. 
Depdrtment of Commerce, Bureau of the 
C ensus. Current Population Reports^ 
Series P-25, No. 493. December 1972. 
The D, E, and F population projections, 
together with definitions of each series, 
are shown in appendix B, table B-1. 
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Table B-5.-Total and first-time degree-credit enrollment in all institutions 
of higher education, by sex, with projections based on assumed high 
enrollment rates: United States, fall 1963 to 1983^ 

[In thousands] 





Fall 




Total 






First-time 






















Total 


Men 


Worr.e^ 


Total 


Men 


Women 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 




/ "74 
\ ft 


1963 . 




4,495 


2,773 


1,722 


1,046 


604 


442 


1964 




4,950 


3,033 


1.917 


1,225 


702 


523 


1965 . 




5,526 


3,375 


2.152 


1,442 


829 


61 3 


19662 




5,928 


3,577 


2,351 


1,378 


787 


591 


1967- 




6,406 


3,822 


2,584 


1,439 


814 


626 


1968 




6,928 


4,119 


2,809 


1,630 


925 


705 


1969 




7,484 


4,419 


3,065 


1,749 


986 


763 


1970 




7,920 


4,637 


3,284 


1,780 


984 


796 


1971 . 




8,116 


4,717 


3,399 


1,766 


968 


798 


1972 . 




8,265 


4,701 


3,564 


1,740 


929 


812 


1973 




8,520 


4,772 


3,747 


1,757 


931 


826 










PROJECTED! 






1974 . 




8,591 


4,772 


3,819 


1,803 


958 


845 


1975 . 




8,751 


4,833 


3,918 


1,838 


977 


861 


1976 




8,991 


4,957 


4,034 


1,866 


993 


873 


1977 . 




9,260 


5,103 


4,157 


1,897 


1,010 


887 


1978 . 




9,483 


5,221 


4,262 


1,906 


1,016 


890 


1979 . 




9,640 


5,303 


4,337 


1,889 


1,008 


881 


1980 




9,775 


5,368 


4,^07 


1,882 


1.004 


878 


1981 . 




9,865 


5,416 


4,s^9 


1,873 


1,001 


872 


1982 




9,875 


5,417 


4,458 


1,826 


976 


850 


1983 




9,783 


5,362 


4,421 


1,755 


938 


817 



* These projections are based pnmarilv on the 
assumption that by 1983, for each sex, the 
first-time degree-credit enrollment as a per- 
centage of the average 18-Year-old population 
will have increased to the higher rates reached m 
1969 and 1970. 

The methodology for making these pro- 
jections IS the same that was used to make the 
total degree-credit enrollment projections in 
table 6 and the first-time degree-credit enroll- 
ment projections m table 14. 

Por details of this methodology, see 
appendix A, table A-1, and the footnotes to 
tables 6 and 14. 

^ The breakdowns between degree-credit and non- 
degree-credit enrollment m 1966 and 1967 ore 
estimated. See appendix A, "Estimation Meth- 
ods," sec. 2a. 



NOTE.-Oata are for 50 States ana the District of 
Columbia for all years. 8ecause of round- 
ing, details may not add to totsls. 

SOURCES' Enrollment data from U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
National Center for Education Statistics, 
publicatioi * {^) Opening (Fall) Enroll- 
ment in Htgh . Education, annually 1963 
through 19a 1971 through 1973; 
(2) Fall Enrollment tn Higher Education, 
Supplementary Informatton, 1969 and 
1970; and {3) Restdcnt and Extension 
Enrollment in /nstttittions of Higher Edu- 
cation, fall 1966 (unpublished). 

Population on which projections are 
based is shown in appendix B. table B-2. 
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Table B-6.-Total and first-time degree-credit enrollment in all institutions 
of higher education, by sex, with projections based on assumed 
low enrollment rates: United States, fall 1963 to 1983< 



[In thousands] 








Total 






First-time 






Pall 














Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 




(11 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


1963 




4.495 


2.773 


1.722 


1.046 


604 


442 


1964 . 




4.950 


3.033 


1.917 


1.225 


702 


523 


1965 




5.526 


3.375 


2.152 


1.442 


829 


613 


19662 




5.928 


3.577 


2.351 


1.378 


787 


591 


1967^ 




6.406 


3.822 


2.584 


1.439 


814 


626 


1968 




6.928 


4.119 


2.809 


1.630 


925 


705 


1969 . 




7.484 


4.419 


3.065 


1.749 


986 


763 


1970 




7.920 


4.637 


3.284 


1.780 


984 


796 


1971 




8.116 


4.717 


3.399 


1.766 


968 


798 


1972 




8.265 


4.701 


3.564 


1.740 


929 


812 


1973 




8.520 


4.772 


3.747 


1.757 


931 


826 



PROJECTED! 



1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 



8.531 


4.743 


3.783 


1.766 


941 


825 


8.578 


4.749 


3.829 


1.761 


941 


820 


8.661 


4.795 


3.866 


1.749 


938 


811 


8.726 


4.838 


3.888 


1.739 


93o 


804 


8.744 


4.858 


3.886 


1.710 


924 


786 


8.710 


4.849 


3.861 


1.661 


901 


760 


8.639 


4.816 


3.823 


1.616 


879 


737 


8.530 


4.767 


3.763 


1.574 


860 


714 


8.350 


4.674 


3.676 


1.501 


822 


679 


8.105 


4.547 


3.558 


1.412 


777 


635 



These projections are based primarily on the 
assumption that by 1983. for each sex. the 
first-tirre degree-credit enrollment as a per- 
centage of the average l8«year-oM population 
will have continued to decrease to the lower rates 
of the mid-1960's. 

The methodology for making these projec- 
tions IS the same that was used to make the total 
degree'credit enrollment projections in table 6 
and the first«time degree-credit enrollment pro* 
jections in table 14. 

For details of this methodology, see 
appendix A. table A-1. and the footnotes to 
tables 6 and 14. 
^ The breakdowns between degree-credit and non- 
degree-credit enrollment in 1966 and 1967 are 
estimated. See appendix A. "Estimation Meth- 
ods," sec. 2a. 



NOTE.-Oata are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of round- 
ing, details nrwy not add to totals. 

SOURCES. Enrollment data from U.S. Depart* 
ment of Health. Education, and Welfare, 
National Center for Education Statistics, 
publications: U) Opening (Fall) Enroll- 
ment in Higher Education, annually, 1963 
through 1968, 1971, and 1972, {2) Fall 
Enrollment in Higher Education, Sup- 
plementary Information. 1969 and 1970; 
and (3) Resident and Extension Enroll- 
ment in Institutions of Higher Education, 
fall 1966 (unpublished). 

Population on which projections are 
based is shown m appendix 8, table 8-2. 
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Table B-7.-First-year students enrolled for master's ar 'octor's degrees 
and for f irst*profetsional degrees, by sex: United States and 
outlying areas, fall 1960 to 1971 ' 



[)n thousands] 




Enrollment for master's and 




Enrollment for first- 




Year 




doctor's degrees 






professional degrees 




(fall) 
















Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


1960^ 


197 


140 


57 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


1961^ 


217 


152 


65 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


1962^ 


240 


166 


75 


(3) 


(3) 


<3) 


1963^ 


271 


184 


87 


(3) 


(3) 


<3) 


1964^ 


318 


213 


105 


(3) 


(3) 


<3) 


1965^ 


359 


237 


122 


(3) 


(3) 


<3) 


1966 


371 


241 


130 


36 


35 


2 


1967 


428 


270 


158 


42 


39 


2 


1968 


458 


279 


179 


47 


44 


3 


1969 


494 


296 


199 


56 


52 


4 


1970 


528 


316 


212 


63 


58 


5 


1971 


525 


310 


215 


6j 


62 


7 



^ In 1971, the last year for which data are 
available, outlying areas made up slightly less 
than 0.5 percent of first-year enrollment for 
master's and doctor's degrees and 1 percent of 
first-year enrollment for first-professional 
degrees. 

^ Estimation of sex breakdown based on the 
percentage that the sum of men's master's 
degrees in 1961-62 and nnen's doctor's degrees 
in 1964-65 was of the sum of total master's 
degrees m 1961-62 and total doctor's degrees m 
1964 -65. 

3 Not collected prior to 1966. 
The percentage that men's enrollment was of 
total enrollment was interpolated. 



NOTE. -Because of rounding, details may not add 
to totals. 

SOURCES. Enrollment data from U.S. 
Department of Health. Education, and 
Welfare, National Center for Education 
Statistics. publications: (1) Students 
Enrolled for Advanced Degrees, fall 1966 
through 1971. (2) Enrollment for Master's 
and Higher Degrees. Fall 1965. Summary 
Report, (3) Enrollment for Master's and 
Higher Degrees, fall 1964, and 
(4) Enrollment for Advanced Degrees, fall 
1960 through 1963. 
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Table 6-9.-Constant-dollar index 

[1973-74=1001 



July to June 



Consumer 


Construction 


price index ^ 


cost index 2 


66.148 


50.607 


66.995 


51.917 


68.449 


53.857 


70.567 


56.914 


72.922 


59.971 


76.434 


64.920 


80.960 


69.432 


85.134 


76.274 


88.205 


84.716 


91.765 


92.285 


100.000 


100.000 



1963- 64 

1964- 65 , 

1965- 66 , 

1966- 67 , 

1967- 68 , 

1968- 69 . 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 , 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 



1974-75 



ESTIMATED^ 



108.974 



108.360 



^ The monthly indexes were averaged on a 
July-to-June basis to correspond with the school 
year and converted to 1973-74=100. The 
1967=100 index number for 1973-74 was 
139.750. 

^ The monthly indexes were averaged on a 
July-to-June basis to correspond with the school 
year and converted to 1973-74=100. The 
1967=100 index number for 1973-74 was 
171.750. 



^ Estimated on the assumption that the 1973—74 
rate of inflation will continue through 1974—75. 

SOURCES: The Consumer Price Index, prepared 
by the 8ure2u of Labor Statistics. U.S. 
Department of Labor; and the American 
Appraisal Company Construction Cost 
Index, published in Construction Review 
by the U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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Table B'12.~Office of Education expenditures, by legislative program: Fiscal yean 1960 to 1975 
|ln thousands of dolidrs) 



1360 



1962 



1964 



1966 



1970 



1971 



1972 



'973 



19741 



1975' 2 



ERIC 



9 



to 



tt 



12 



Efementjry jntl becondity EduCdliOn 
ACI* 

Title » Educdtiofvjilv depfiwttchJdfen 
Title 11 Libr Jry rfsourcvt 
Title 111 Supplementary ecluCdtion 
centefj 

Title V S|fen()thenir>9 State d^jrlments 

of education^ 
Tittc VII Btlinquai education 
TitteVHI Dropout piewntton 

School ostittanci; >n mieidlly JffecteO 

Maintenance anjj operation 
Corntiuction 

Mighef Education Act 

Title I Univerjtty connmunitv service* 
Title II Lit>r8ry programt *^ 

Coll«^ lihrdfy resources 

Library training 

Acquisition and cataloging by Library 
0( Cor>grest 
TittelH Strerxjthening developing 

inMitutiont 
Titi« IV Student amstarKe 
Equal opportunity grants 
VVorV study program and coot)erattve 

education 
Insured loans 

Student loar>s insurance iufHi 
Title V Teacher Corps 
Title VI Undergraduate instructional 

assistance 

Television and other edutprrvent 
Special programs tot disadvantaged 

Talent Search, Speciat services, 

L/pward Bound 

Higher Edtication Facilities Act 

T«tle I Public community colleges and 

technical institutes and other 

undergraduate facilities 

State admmistiatton and planning 

Maiof disaster areas 
Title 11 Graduate facilities 
Title 111 CoUege constriction loans 

Construction loans interest 
subsidisation 

Vocational education"* 

Vocattonat Education Act of i963 , 
George Garden and supplemental acts ' 
Smith MuQh^ Act I 
VVork^tudy program and cooperative 

education 
lnr>ovattye programs m vocational 

education and research 

See footnotes at end ol tabic 



S459.965 $547,408 $673,005 $2,024,428 $3,613,476 S4.1 11.598 $4,543,641 S4 .903.7 11 $4,990,253 $5,685,669 $6,221^35 
811 1 247 1,648 



258.196 282,909 334,289 



1 74 850 
83.343 



226.419 
56,490 



283.688 
50,601 



45,179 
45.179 



51,762 54.503 



816 982 


1.327,723 


1.412.949 


1.743.115 


1,835.564 


1.784.215 


7.139,320 


698.469 


746,904 
47.871 


1.049.116 
91,054 


■'1.170.355 
44.670 


1.516.210 

59,253 


1.570 388 
74.648 


1.504,642 
80^35 


1,772,100 
95.199 


476.440 
55.700 


10,938 


161,256 


158,781 


112.071 


122.527 


128.613 


177.149 


91,640 


11,269 


26.297 


29,247 
6.192 
3,704 


28,545 
20,876 
6.160 


32.879 
26,010 
9.112 


31.911 
29.854 
8.360 


50.428 
34 291 
10,153 


14.372 
55.221 
5.096 


409.593 


506.372 


656.372 


527.043 


648,608 


580.493 


547.051 


482X)60 


353.851 
55,742 


470.887 
35.485 


620.463 
35,909 


506,851 
20.192 


628.305 
20,303 


560 516 
19.977 


519.268 
27.783 


458.060 
24.000 




ICC QQA 








945,729 


1,230.0l8 


1.677.828 


3,926 


9,897 


10,669 


10,963 


9,518 


5.791 


14.771 


8;383 




48,906 
11.381 


34.063 
7,005 


5.596 
4.769 


3,913 
2.469 


6,600 
4.409 


14.660 
4.440 


10.155 
4.319 


300 


5.478 


5.721 


7,079 




5.805 


3.849 


979 




22.428 


27.731 


35,894 


35,766 


40.072 


60.919 


113;j00 




103,104 


142,577 


160,676 


167,600 


183.»97 


^379.154 


^733.227 


30,634 
362 


111.812 
28,947 

16,019 


172 075 
98,330 
2.323 
18,191 


191.665 
150.396 
11 035 
28.761 


261.997 
201.321 
26,589 
23.887 


360.843 
206 498 
43 279 
32 092 


228.229 
328.474 
83.215 
35,025 


253.188 
315.733 
112.598 
43.768 




5.415 


4.968 


2.258 


5,684 


11.841 


3,034 


11.797 


10 


2.497 


7.437 


44.215 


43,963 


45,302 


74.248 


69381 


105,525 


461.965 


437,387 


340,033 


212,628 


168,284 


82.980 


70.152 


48.739 
1,675 

4,220 
50.892 


317.063 
5.066 
147 
37.970 
101.719 


317.227 
5.961 

114.199 


277,690 
5,540 

56.802 
1 


180.700 
7,221 
200 

24 468 

39 


151.088 
45 
8.018 
9,133 


57.753 

13,462 
11.765 


38.604 

17.931 
13.527 


128,468 


255.224 


285.568 


370.954 


430,722 


518.138 


490,527 


246.621 


118 396 


250,197 


271.282 


328 X»7 


370.619 


446.975 


404,502 


194.103 


10 072 


5.027 


5.322 


16011 


24,256 


25,535 


28,054 


19.040 






1,593 


8.801 


13.777 


16,376 


19.751 


12.998 



Tabit B'12.-0ffice of Education expenditures, by legislative program: Fiscal years 1960 to 19''5-Conttnued 



(in thousands of dollars} 



Legislative program 


1960 


1962 


1964 


1966 


1968 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


19741 


1975 ' -2 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Naitortal dtNifory counctlt 

Slate advisory councils 

Consumer md homemaking education 












94 
2.218 
5.059 


271 
2.474 
15.310 


321 
2 658 
19.091 


370 
2,685 
26.197 


336 
3061 
34^3 


61 

20.419 


Education professions dev«loomeni 


8 683 


13.893 


13.969 


42.147 


60.271 


104.671 


93.541 


93.117 


88.240 


82.685 


62J851 


Elementary md secondary teacher 

training programs'^ 
Prejchool. elementary, and secondary 

training grants to States 
Higher ed<JCat«on tramir^g piograms 


8.683 


13.893 


13.969 


42.147 


68.387 
1 884 


72.924 

21.500 
10.247 


63,078 

22.525 
7.938 


69 641 

13.552 
9,924 


73.445 

6.403 
8.392 


72.234 

2J875 
7.476 


56.053 

1.438 
5;J60 


Public Library Services and Construction 
Act 


6.056 


6.932 


7.443 


40.915 


62.017 


52.687 


52.270 


54.086 


45.782 


82.214 


40.311 


Public library services 
Construction 
Interhbrary cooperation 


6 056 


6.932 


7.443 


25.000 
15.915 


34.306 
26.615 
1.096 


33.489 
17.527 
1.671 


37.637 
1 2.788 
1JB45 


44.284 
7.184 
2.618 


37.168 
5.918 
2.696 


64.042 
13 149 
5.023 


28.656 
5.260 
6.395 


Educational improvement »or the 
handle app*<j 


380 


1.191 


4.982 


15.366 


40.955 


79.065 


85.146 


93.138 


105.356 


96.131 


120.783 


Education (or the handicapped 
Teacher education and recruitment 
Research and innovation (includes 

dea'^iind and resource 

centers) 

Captioned films and media services 
Early childhood education 


308 
72 


943 
248 


2,466 

1.016 
1.500 


10.448 

3.227 
1.691 


7,867 
24.162 

8.277 
649 


31 073 
31.219 

12.515 
4.258 


29.280 
27.366 

20.667 
5X)79 
2.754 


32.657 
25.205 

16^83 
11.706 
6.687 


39.572 
28.187 

21.584 
9 781 
6.732 


35.544 
24.350 

16 951 

9J878 
9.408 


16.324 
46.298 

32.159 
13.486 
12.516 


National Defense Education Act 


117.965 


158.801 


216.338 


320.172 


370.034 


332.898 


330.783 


392.233 


362.735 


285.928 


357.656 


Title SI Student loans and 

carkceMations 
Title til Instructional assistance 

Grants and loans'^^ 
Title IV College texhcr fellowships 
Title V Guidance, counseling, and 

testing 

Title VI Language development ' • 
Language and area centers, fellow 
ships, and research 


40.326 

49J848 
4 620 

12.870 
10.301 


74.532 

39.510 
17.313 

14.064 
13.382 


111.729 

56.131 
19.680 

13.710 
15.088 


177.394 

76.175 
31.974 

22,017 
12.612 


182.825 

85.916 
60.650 

23.093 
17.550 


194.520 

58.547 
63.518 

16.313 


231.706 

44.647 
40.884 

13.546 


287,163 

42.629 
53.782 

8.659 


287.075 

36.602 
"26.316 

12.742 


305.220 

44 692 
"21.788 

14.228 


297.965 

31J850 
"11.510 

16.331 


Research and development 


6 004 


7.461 


12.7W 


31.245 


79.955 


87,823 


114.905 


« 2 102.235 


« M 04.003 


'^57.156 


•^48.204 


Training and research 
Construction 

Research and development and educa 
tional media research and 
dissemination (includes 
amounts for research in 
education renewal pro 
Posal)'^ 


6.004 


7,461 


12.712 


3l.24!> 


4.832 
333 

74.790 


6.736 
1.917 

79.170 


632Q 
3.582 

104.394 


4.844 
13.085 

•^84.306 








Adult basK. education'^ 
Civil rights activities 
Land grant colleges 


5.052 


10.744 


14.500 


33.616 
5,291 
14.500 


28.701 
7.437 
14 500 


43.464 
10.608 
21.961 


67.018 
19.132 
12.680 


55.971 
22.315 
12.600 


57.124 
9.721 
18.700 


75.557 
3.821 
12.200 


30.522 



Consolidated education 



grants 1.S1U.WU 
Drug Abuse 6.916 11.936 8.435 5 616 




So«ci*i foittQn currency Program 
training. mtarCh and study 
(grants to Amercan msinutions 
overseas) 

Educational broadcasting facilities' 

Foilow Through 

Indian education 

EmerB«<^V school ajsistanct 

Office ol Education salaries and 
enpemes. including technical 
serviCM and planning and evaluation 

MDcHlar^cous expired accounts 

Consolidated Working Fund-f>et advances 
and reimbursements 

Expenditures tiom funds transferred to 
ihe Office of Education by other 
FederdJ agencies 
ManPOvwf Oevelopment and 

Trsmtng Act'*' 
Educational televsion facilities 
Mutual exchange activities (foreign 

Curfency)20 
Appalachian Regional Oevelopment 

and Training Act*' 
Cuban Refugee Program 
Office of Economic 

Opportunity*^ 
Consolidated Workmg Fund -gross 

outlay 



\ Estimated 

* Changes m program arriounts may reflect the proposed "Consolidated 
education grants" for 1975 ($J.910.4O0.(X)O> that include amounts fof 
disadvantaged ($ 1 .260.800. (XX)). handicipped (S38,200.000), innovation 
($85,000,000), supporting j«n<ices ($88,100,000). vocational educatic.i 

^ ($382,000,000). and adults ($56,300,000) 
Title VI for ec^ation of the handicapped is not included here Out is included 
under "Educational improvement for the handicapped Nutrition and 

^ health included in "Research and developnf>ent ' 
Includes some elementary-secondary school expenditures from expired 
accounts 

Includes title X. National Oefense Education Act (NOE A) 

Amounts for 'College library improvement" are included under "Research and 

developnnent ' 

Includes 8asic Educational Opportunity Grants 
^ Amounts for vocational research are included under "Researchand developrrwjnt ' 
lnclud#s funds for teacher training mstitotes (after 1%9) Provided und«r the 
National Foundation on the Artsand the Hunrtanities Act and NOEA 
Includes assistance under the National Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities Act 

' ' Includes Ellender fellowships 

' ^ Includes FuMbrighi Hays Act 





6 


138 


500 


857 


774 
4.163 


1.749 
5.580 

51,239 


2.279 
12.182 
2.024 

69399 


1362 
10.068 
36.995 

40.956 


2.677 
13.960 
46.669 
16.090 
193.157 


2376 
15.197 
45.347 
37305 
232355 


11,608 


12.664 


14,251 


25^01 


40.906 


47,714 


68.170 
17.745 


73,645 
11.049 


101,60& 


119.173 


137.182 


♦29 


-202 


-1.768 


-1.026 


-9.325 


+2,404 


-769 


-207 


-1.689 










64,777 
1.962 


75.532 
4.663 


99.451 
6.737 


12M51 


141,529 


126.500 


?28,711 


127325 










1.592 


1.434 


930 


944 


873 


829 


646 






5.196 


9.603 


9.302 


21.753 
16,990 


27.128 
19,488 


17306 
19JB51 


36.640 
18.110 


45.249 
14,060 


42,972 
11.630 










54.681 


686 


38.234 


47.280 


78X)96 


12,032 






62 


3.068 


2.250 


10.515 


11,395 


6.165 


56.000 


3^77 


2.070 


2381 





' ^ Includes transfers to the National Institute of Education Program detail not 
available 

Includes amounts for college library improvement and vocational research in 
addition to other research and development funds 
' ^ Includes Nutrition and health 

^ ^Includes amounts lor adult vocational education and adult 
vocational education tcflCher training 

Amounts for this activity supported with transferred funds prior to 1969 
' ^ Amounts listed below are not included m the Office ol Educetion expenditure 
totals 

1^ Includes amounts for Area Redevelopment Act 
" Includes Educatiorul Exchange 
Funds transferred prior to 1967 are included in the Consolidated Working 
Fund Since 1972. also includes Oevelopment FKilit»es. Ecorvomc 
Oevelopment Assistance. Oepartment of Commerce. Regional Oevelopment 
Programs. Regional Action, Planning Cc nmission. and Military Construction, 
Army 

SomeOEO transfers also included in the Consolidated Working Fund 

SOURCE Connpiled by the National Center for Education Statistics and lh« 
Office of Administration. Office of Education, U S Oepartment of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
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